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LONDON 


FORTIFIED. 


‘“‘No man can enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he will first bind 
the strong man ; and then he will spoil his house.” 


I. 

THE cynical Frenchman who said that 
there was something “pleasant” in re- 
garding the misfortunes of our friends 
must surely have meant something 
“profitable.” There is undoubtedly 
much profit to be obtained from ob- 
serving the calamities of our friends, 
and investigating the causes of their 
misfortunes as guides by which to shape 
our own actions. Let us suppose two 
persons entering life together, always 
rivals, alternately enemies and friends. 
How often in the race of life have they 
paused to observe each other’s course of 
action? how often have they weighed 
and analysed each other’s conduct and 
motives? what great influence will 
they, both directly and indirectly, have 
exercised on one another? After many 
years spent in the pursuit of material 
prosperity, one of these two is over- 
taken by calamity, as great as it was 
unexpected. Eager as the other had 
been to examine the causes of former 
success, will he not now be tenfold 
more anxious to investigate the causes 
of failure, to observe the various strong 
and weak points that calamity has laid 
bare, in order that he may adopt all 
the points that have enabled his neigh- 
bour to struggle against adversity ? 
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Is not this a fair description of 
England and France? It appears but 
yesterday that the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of the great material 
prosperity of France, the giant strides 
she had made in manufactures and com- 
merce. Not content with equalling Eng- 
land in many things, it was openly 
declared that in some points she was 
actually surpassing her,—points too in 
which the Englishman believed himself 
to be pre-eminent. It was stated that 
English companies had actually pur- 
chased steam-engines from French manu- 
facturers because they obtained them 
cheaper and better than in England ! 

How eager we were to adopt every 
hint that could be borrowed from 
France. Each of us, according to his 
temperament, named the panacea that 
England should adopt. At one time 
Trades Unions were to be abolished by 
the law, at another they were to be 
placed under its protection. Schools of 
Art, Co-operative Societies, Improved 
Dwellings for Artisans, were all to be 
introduced into England. A large party 
strove to place a limit on Free Trade 
itself, and to bring back Protection 
under the garb of Reciprocity! 

Now that France has met with mis- 
fortunes greater than history recounts 
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of any other nation of modern Europe, 
now that she is struggling against those 
misfortunes with a gallantry and a forti- 
tude unexampled in the history of the 
world, do we strive to seek and learn 
the lesson taught by the calamities of 
France? Are we seeking to copy that 
which has given France her power to 
struggle with her enemy, and which if she 
succeed in dislodging him from French 
soil will undoubtedly enable her to do 
so ? 

Keenly as we strove to find out the 
causes of French prosperity, we are neg- 
lecting the lessons to be learned from 
French calamity. Our attitude is that of 
the Pharisee of old; we thank God we are 
not as other countries are, ill-governed 
and misguided, even as that France. 
None who thoughtfully read the current 
literature of this country but must have 
been struck by the prevalence of this 
spirit. Most earnestly do we deprecate 
it. We do not propose in this place to 
do more than simply point out that years 
hence the celebrated New Zealander 
may, perhaps, see but little to choose 
between the country that allowed its 
Ministers to sell the artillery and cavalry 
horses to obtain votes on the ground of 
economy and retrenchment, and that 
which allowed its Ministers to obtain 
votes by leasing the cavalry and artiliery 
horses to farmers ; or between the Minis- 
ters, one of whom, on the eve of a tre- 
mendous war, being questioned, informed 
his country that everything was ready, 
even to a gaiter button, and the other 
of whom, on being similarly questioned, 
informed his auditors that the army was 
equipped with breech-loaders, and that 
there were 300,000 in store, so many 
torpedoes that a vote of £2,000 was 
ample, and that a month would turn out 
all the ammunition used at Sebastopol ! 
He may, however, observe that in the one 
case France has had to learn the bitter 
truth from disaster; England has had 
time afforded her to learn the truth from 
the press,—the use that she may make 
of the knowledge she now possesses rests 
with herself. Leaving our New Zea- 
lander, therefore, to note these things, 
and question, as doubtless one of that in- 


telligent race will do, whether, after all, 
there can be so much difference between 
two systems of government, producing 
results so similar, as we in our national 
pride think there is, we shall en- 
deavour to point out one lesson to be 
learned from the calamities of France. 
Whether France, beaten to the ground, 
dismembered of her fairest provinces, 
loaded with debt, and become a prey to 
internal dissensions, sink into a second 
or third class Power ; or whether, as we 
hope, purified by the trial she has 
undergone, deprived of her army, her 
leaders, and her statesmen, she will learn 
from her calamities that self-trust, self- 
reliance, and self-help, which her people 
so often seem to want, and rising from 
herashes become more beautiful, stronger, 
and greater than ever,—whatever may 
be the fate of France, there are two 
periods in her history that her future 
historian will dwell on with feelings of 
mingled sadness and pride. Tracing 
down the long list of her ancient kings, 
dwelling on the many great warriors and 
statesmen whose names are familiar to 
all who read; on that long list of men 
eminent for their piety, learning, and 
philosophy, men whose names can never 
be mentioned without exciting the love 
and gratitude of the civilized world ; on 
the many fair, noble, and graceful forms 
that crowd across the pages of her event- 
ful history, ennobling the brightest, 
shedding a clear ray of light which 
redeems even the darkest portions of her 
story from utter degradation,—tracing 
down her history with unfaltering hand, 
her historian will pause and hesitate as 
he treats of 1814 and 1870, periods so 
similar, yet so dissimilar. Similar, in 
that both were periods of invasion ; at 
both times thesoil of Francewas trodden 
and her fairest provinces ravaged by her 
most hated enemy; at both periods 
she was threatened with dismemberment 
and her Government overthrown. Dis- 
similar, in that during the former the 
army alone maintained the struggle, the 
people being quiescent; during the 
latter, the army was swept entirely 
away, and the people alone maintain the 
conflict. As a patriotic writer describes 

























































these two epochs in French history, he 
will feel two conflicting emotions. As 
he describes the former, he will feel 
pride, and just pride, at the glorious 
achievements of the great soldier and 
his handful of war-worn men maintain- 
ing an unequal struggle in the plains of 
Champagne; sadness and sorrow as he 
describes the quiescent state of the 
people. On the other hand, as he treats 
of 1870, he will feel pride and exultation 
at the attitude of the nation which 
struggled manfully on despite the loss 
of its just protector; sorrow, nay 
anger, as he contemplates the great 
French army, despite its gallantry, 
swept into Prussian prisons through the 
incompetence of its leaders. There must 
be some cause, some reason for the dis- 
similar result of two invasions that pos- 
sess so many points of similarity. Poli- 
tical and social causes alone can never 
account for their marked difference ; we 
conceive that the difference arises to a 
great extent from the different military 
condition of France at the two epochs we 
have named, and to this we desire 
earnestly to draw our readers’ attention. 
Let us survey the state of affairs in Ja- 
nuary 1814, when Napoleon, leaving 
Paris, took command of his army at 
Chilons. The Russian campaign had 
destroyed the French Grand Army: a 
second army had been called into being 
by the gigantic genius of the Emperor. 
tussia and Prussia, defeated at Lutzen 
and Bautzen, had been joined by Austria. 
The victory of Dresden stayed but for a 
moment the progress of the confederates. 
Borne down by numbers, weary with 
fighting, deserted even on the very field 
of battle by their allies, the French fell 
back after the three days’ carnage of 
Leipsic—fell back to the Rhine, pursued 
slowly by the allied monarchs. At that 
time France held military possession of 
Germany: though defeated, she was still 
strong: and the tricolour still waved 
over Dresden, Torgau, Zamosc, Hamburg, 
Dantzig, Magdeburg, Custrin, Glogau, 
and Spandau—in short, all the strong 
places of Central Europe—although 
France was denuded of trained soldiers, 
arms, horses, and munitions of war. 
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Yet all Napoleon wanted was time, a 
little time. Guns had to be cast, harness 
made, horses obtained, and some con- 
sistency given to his new levies; the 
Emperor fondly hoping that the French 
peasantry would rise again, as in the 
year 92, and that scenes similar to those 
enacted at Valmy and elsewhere would 
again take place. Weak though the 
French army was, never exceeding 
60,000 men, opposed to nearly half a 
million led by the best European gene- 
rals, yet so transcendent was the genius 
of the French leader that the Allies 
won each inch of the way to Paris only 
by desperate fighting, and the plains of 
Champagne, and the valleys of the Seine 
and the Marne, rang again with military 
achievements such as the world has 
never seen, and the days of Montmirail, 
Champaubert, and Vauchamps proved 
that, in war, genius backed by gallantry 
can perform miracles. 

We confess that this campaign has 
ever a strange interest for us; there is 
something grand in the sight of the old 
lion tracked to his lair, springing on the 
hunters, baffling them by his agility, 
courage, and coolness, and showing in 
age all the fire and prowess of his 
youth. 

About the beginning of March 1814, 
Napoleon conceived the daring design 
of leaving a small force to cover Paris, 
and manceuvring so as to get in rear of 
the Allied generals, to withdraw the 
garrisons from the frontier fortresses of 
France, and thus raising his army to 
150,060 men, and basing himself on the 
fortresses to attack the Allies in rear. 
Carrying out this project, he, by a series 
of masterly manceuvres, placed himself 
at St. Dizier, in rear of the Allied armies, 
on the 26th March. Meantime, Mortier 
and Marmont, who were left to cover 
Paris, being far too weak to protect it, 
fell back on that city. On the 29th of 
March, the Allies, disregarding Napoleon. 
who was then on their line of communi- 
cations, attacked the small French force 
before Paris, and, seizing the heights of 
Montmartre, threatened to shell the 
city, which, being completely open and 
at their mercy, surrendered on the 30th. 
T2 
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With it fell France and the Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

Had Paris been fortified, and the 
Allied armies detained before her 
walls —the city, secure from the 


threats of a bombardment, remaining 
simply quiescent—there can be no 
doubt but that Napoleon would have 
ultimately succeeded. Drawing the 
garrisons from the various fortified 
places on the frontier to himself, com- 
pleting his army from the arsenals 
within their walls, arming the peasantry, 
for whom arms too often were wanting, 
he would have had such a force at his 
disposal as would have compelled the 
Allied Sovereigns to fight under the walls 
of Paris with their faces towards Ger- 
many. 

Paris fortified, the heart of the empire 
would have been protected, and such 
elasticity would have been given to the 
actions of the army, no longer troubled 
for the safety of the capital,as would have 
nearly doubled its force. More than this, 
Paris fortified would have furnished a 
standing-point from which new levies 
raised from the surrounding country, 
or the population of Paris itself, 
armed and equipped from the arsenal of 
that city, might have issued forth to 
support and strengthen the armies in 
the field. 

Many reasons have been assigned for 
the strange quiescence of the people of 
France while the army was performing 
so much. It has been said that they 
were worn out by the conscription and 
by continued taxation, and were dis- 
gusted with the rule of the Emperor. 
These reasons undoubtedly exercised 
their influence, but none who read of 
the gallant conduct of the conscripts 
and National Guard, notably the column 
under General Pacthod, who were cut 
to pieces under the eyes of the Emperor 
Alexander and the King of Prussia 
rather than surrender, can doubt but 
that other causes were at work. Chief 
amongst those causes were the confidence 
of the French people that Napoleon 
would overcome all difficulties; the 
discreditable system by which successes 
were magnified and disasters concealed, 
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and the want of a free press to circulate 
intelligence amongst the people ; last, 
but by no means least, the want of any 
fortitied central place, where the raw 
levies could be formed into shape, armed, 
clothed, and drilled, secure from moles- 
tation by the enemy, and the want of 
arms and munitions of war caused by so 
many of the great arsenals being situated 
in the fortresses blockaded by the Allies. 
It is a strange fact that this campaign, 
which above al] others demonstrates the 
necessity of fortifications, has been often 
used by those who are opposed to forti- 
fications to show their inutility. But 
the truth of the axioms laid down by 
the great masters of the science never 
were more clearly demonstrated, and we 
need only turn to their writings to see 
how clearly they recognized that the 
fortification of frontier towns was but a 
portion of a system of defence to be 
completed by the fortification of the 
capital. In France there was at least 
one man who, seeing what we have so 
roughly sketched, felt deeply the national 
degradation. In after years this man 
had occasion to study the military history 
of France, in preparing materials for a 
celebrated book, which, one-sided though 
it be, will always remain a standard 
work. Secoming First Minister of 
France, M. Thiers had sufficient mili- 
tary knowledge within himself to under- 
stand the necessity that existed for 
fortifying Paris. In place of turning a 
deaf ear to the proposals of military 
men, he eagerly pushed the question 
forward, and finally carried through the 
Chamber the bill for the fortification 
of the capital, at a cost of £7,000,000 
sterling. ‘To quote the arguments used 
against this measure, or to refute them 
one by one, would be endless. The 
portion of the scheme most bitterly 
opposed was the construction of the 
detached works which are at this 
moment securing Paris from bom- 
bardment. The construction of these 
works was opposed on the ground 
that they would be so many points 
from which the army could act against 
the liberties of the people; that if 
Paris were to revolt, the detached 
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would be the surest means of 
Be that as it may, they 


forts 
coercing her. 
have for three months saved Paris from 


Prussian shells. Had they been con- 
structed since the introduction of rifled 
artillery, not one shell would have fallen 
in Paris itself. 

Let us now turn to 1870. The years 
that have elapsed since 1814 have been 
fruitfulin discovery and progress. Wealth 
and prosperity have increased enor- 
mously, especially in France and Eng- 
land, and with wealth has followed its 
invariable concomitant, the love of ease 
and pleasure. Science, while adding 
much to every branch of human know- 
ledge, has not neglected the military 
art. Railways, telegraphs, rifled small 
arms and artillery have produced great 
modifications. And nowhere is the 
change more apparent than in the part 
played by fortresses in the great drama 
of war. 

Before railways were invented, armies 
trusted to the great roads for the carriage 
of their supplies. It is evident that if 
a fortress barred one or more of these 
roads—occupied a strategic point in fact 
—it must either be captured or masked ; 
if the latter, the invading army left 
a force to watch it, and improved 
some of the country cross-roads in the 
vicinity, so that their convoys, pro- 
tected by the blockading force, simply 
made a short detour. Armies have 
now to be supplied by railways. If 
the railway passes through the fortress 
or close under its guns, the whole of the 
traffic must be stopped, the wagons 
must be emptied, loaded on carriages, 
dragged by horses to another point on 
the railway beyond the fortress, and 
there reloaded on the railway wagons ; 
or a branch railway must be made like 
a loop-line to pass! round the fortress— 
all works of great labour, and taking a 
long time to perform. Hence many 
fortresses have become, from third or 
fourth class places, to be of first-class 
importance (witness Toul) ; while first- 
class places have, from there being no 
railway in the neighbourhood, lost all, 
or nearly all, their strategic value. 


1 As done by the Prussians round Metz. 
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Again, rifled arms and artillery have 
added greatly to the resisting power of 
fortresses, not only in compelling a be- 
sieger to open his approaches at a much 
greater distance, and so increasing his 
labour, the circle of his investing lines, 
and consequently the force requisite to 
besiege a given place: but the size and 
power of the guns mounted on the 
ramparts, and the means of protecting 
them, have been likewise so much in- 
creased, that the siege artillery has also 
to be increased in weight, or—with the 
view of making up for deficient weight 
—in numbers,! 

Telegraphs, too, despite the exertions 
of Government, do convey the truth; and 
while the fortress is resisting and gain- 
ing time (which is the essence of war), 
the population can arm to resist the 
invaders’ onward progress. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, that 
France, wonderful as has been her 
material progress, had made little or no 
military progress for many years. Con- 
tent to rest on the prestige that the 
wars of the Empire had given her, she 
seemed anxious only to rival England 
in her navy. The easy triumph of 
her arms in Italy strengthened her 
even more in adhering to what really 
were antiquated notions. The slightest 
inspection of French text-books on 
any military subject, and a comparison 
of them with German books on the 
same subject, will show how much 
behindhand the French were, how com- 
pletely they believed in and trusted to 
their old supremacy ; while, curiously 
enough, they have led the way in many 
naval improvements — screw _line-of- 
battle ships, steam launches, iron-plated 
vessels, &c. 

The first doubt the French army 
appear to have entertained of their 
position as leaders in all military 
matters, was after the battle of Sadowa 
in 1866: when many pamphlets and 
documents, urging reform, and treating of 


1 The number and size of the guns forming 
the Prussian siege train, the difficulty of 
moving them, and the mass of projectiles re- 
quisite, have caused the delay in beginning 
the bombardment. 
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the effects of modern improvements on 
military science, made their appearance. 
But the habits of thought of a body of 
400,000 men, to say nothing of an 
entire nation, cannot be altered in three 
years. 

Thus matters stood when France 
found herself again opposed to Germany. 
But oh! how changed were the leaders ! 
True, France was led by a Napoleon, 
but the matchless genius of the Great 
Captain was not to be found in the 
French army, the corps d’armée of which, 
pushed helplessly out, unsupported 
and isolated from one another, were 
crushed at Worth and Forbach. Her 
military administration broke down 
hopelessly at each step, and her leaders 
appeared to be paralysed, while the 
Prussian wave swept on.  Bazaine, 
halting under the guns of Metz too long, 
was caught in the very act of retiring. 
Gallantly did he and his army strive to 
retrieve their fortunes, but in vain; and, 
like Wiirmser at Mantua, he was en- 
closed and hemmed in. The countrymen 
of the great Vauban failed to recognize 
the truth of the principle that fortitica- 
tion is but the art of enabling a weak 
force to resist a strong one. No army 
of the size of Bazaine’s should ever halt 
under the guns of a great fortress in 
presence of a greatly superior force: to 
do so is but to entail the loss of both 
army and fortress; the latter being 
unable to feed the former. Meantime 
the relics of MacMahon’s corps d’armée, 
reinforced and raised to 100,000 men, 
were at Chilons, while the Prussians 
divided into two great bodies, one of 
which held Bazaine in check, the other 
proceeded towards Paris. MacMahon, if 
he felt himself too weak to fight at 
Chalons, should have retired south of 
the Loire. Knowing Paris was fortified 
and consequently secure, he would have 
covered the south; and while the 
Prussians amused themselves before 
Paris, he might have raised a force 
that would have crushed the Crown 
Prince’s army and relieved Bazaine. 
The fatal words, “If you do not march 
to relieve Bazaine, the revolution is in 
Paris,” sent him to Sedan, abandoning 


and neglecting the very advantages 
which the fortifications of Paris gave 
him. The capitulation of Sedan left 
France without an army, without a 
Government. From Sedan the Prussians, 
unopposed, marched on Paris. For fifteen 
long weeks they have looked at it. 
Within its walls the genius and energy 
of Trochu have raised a vast army 
equipped with artillery and _breech- 
loading rifles, have armed the forts with 
heavy artillery, and still keep the 
Prussians at bay ; while large armies, 
hastily raised it is true, and roughly 
thrown together, threaten the Prussian 
communications, and contend with the 
Prussian armies in the field. The sur- 
render of Metz has removed all vestige 
of the regular army from France, yet she 
fights on, her raw troops clothed and 
armed from the western arsenals, while 
Paris itself, within its works, bids de- 
fiance to its foes. 


Il, 


What lesson then are we to learn 
from French calamities, if it be not that 
in modern war the capital of the State 
must be fortijied if the State is to make 
a successful resistance ? 

(1) Let us see how this country 
stands. It has been said that Paris is 
France. Ina far greater sense may it 
be said that London is England. In 
London one-sixth of the entire popula- 
tion of England is collected. It is our 
great commercial and political centre ; 
and, worst of all, it is also the great 
military centre of the country. 

Not only is the head-quarters of the 
army in London, but the ONLY ARSENAL 
that this country possesses is situated at 
Woolwich. There such military stores 
as we yet possess are concentrated ; there 
the whole of the workshops for casting, 
making, and fitting artillery, and making 
carriages and platforms, with the Labora- 
tory where small-arm ammunition alone 
is made, are situated. 

Let us just consider that within forty 
miles of our frontier is situated the 
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largest and richest city in the world, 
and not only that, but the only manw- 
factories of military stores, and the 
greatest storehouses we possess. 

We beg our readers to try and realize 
this fact. Within two marches of an 
easy, accessible, undefended landing- 
place in Essex, within three marches of 
the southern coast, all this wealth— 
wealth of gold, silver, precious stones, 
arms and munitions of war—lies unde- 
fended, ready to be the prey of the first 
body of determined men who land in 
this country. 

(2) Let us suppose the navy crippled 
by a severe action, or storm, scattered 
to protect our multifarious interests, 
and unable to command the Channel. 
Suppose 120,000 men, complete with 
infantry, cavalry, and _field-artillery, 
thrown ashore, could we hope to resist 
them? Yes, if we could gain time. 
Three weeks, a fortnight, might perhaps 
be sufficient. But time is the very 
thing we shuuld not have. The frontier 
of France threatened by Germany was 
only 170 miles long; the threatened 
frontier of England from the Tweed to 
Plymouth is 700 miles long, leaving 
out of consideration the other coast, and 
taking no notice at all of Ireland. The 
silver streak that girdles our island does 
undoubtedly offer great facilities for 
defence ; does it not offer also great 
facilities for attack? Of all frontiers, a 
river is the most difficult to defend ; it 
may be crossed anywhere, while a chain 
of mountains can only be penetrated by 
certain well-known passes. What is a 
narrow channel or strait but an exag- 
gerated river ? 

We beg our readers to try and realize 
what would happen if four Prussian 
army corps landed on the coast of Essex. 
Not one moment would they lose, but 
push forward for London : they would 
turn neither to the right nor left, but 
would hasten forward. We can see 
the London Militia, Volunteers, and 
regular troops marching out to meet 
them; assistance could be obtained 
from no other place, time would not 
permit it. A battle would be fought. 
Suppose (a very wild supposition) that 
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we could place 120,000 men in line: 
what would be the result? The man 
who is most contident in the prowess of 
his countrymen would acknowledge that 
it would be a very doubtful conflict, 
If we succeeded, the Prussian force 
must surrender; if beaten, the Prussians 
would enter London, which would 
be powerless to resist. The political, 
commercial, and military centre of our 
country thus grasped, what could we 
do? We ask any man in his senses 
how our Volunteers and militia, stout 
men and true, scattered throughout 
the northern and central counties, 
could retrieve the fortunes of Eng- 
land, when deprived of the whole of 
the military stores which alone could 
enable them to contend with an enemy? 
England must surrender at discretion. 
With London, and all that the word 
London means, in the hands of an 
enemy, we could not, even if we would, 
maintain the struggle. Like France 
in 1814, our heart grasped by the 
enemy, the central point from which 
all authority emanates occupied by 
hostile forces, we must submit to what- 
ever terms the invader might choose 
to dictate. We ask you, reader, Is it 
not worse than madness, is it not crimi- 
nal folly to leave all this treasure, all 
this wealth, the fate of a great empire, 
the weal or woe of millions, to such a 
chance as this, to be decided by one 
battle, perhaps lost and won with- 
out one blow being struck for its pro- 
tection? Do you trust your private 
affairs to such contingencies? Do you 
not strive to place every chance on your 
side, to provide against and foresee each 
adverse contingency ? 

(3) But you may reply, “ The whole of 
this story is founded on a supposition 
that 120,000 men complete at all points 
can be landed on English soil. The sup- 
position is a most wild and absurd one; 
the thing will never be attempted, much 
less effected. ‘ Happy England, safe be- 
hind the silver streak of sea,’ protected 
by her navy, no invading host can land 
on her shores.” 

But, we would ask, is it more difficult 
to cross the Channel now than it was 
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in 1805? Has steam made no differ- 
ence? Is England now more completely 
mistress of the seas than she was in 
1805% Have not our responsibilities, 
our necessities for naval defence, in- 
creased far more than our navy has 
done? Have not other navies—smaller, 
it is true, but when united far more 
powerful than our own—grown up ? 

Most undoubtedly it must be con- 
fessed that England’s naval power at 
the present moment, relatively to that 
of the rest of the world, is far less than 
it was in 1805. Yet in 1805 (it is no 
fancy of ours, it is sober reality) England 
escaped such an invasion as we have 
feebly attempted to describe, by luck so 
great, by a combination of events so 
fortunate, that it is impossible to count 
on ‘‘e like again. At the present mo- 
ment, when those who support the 
Ministers in a course of fatal inaction 
are never tired of repeating that inva- 
sion is impossible, it is well that the 
story should be repeated in its naked 
simplicity. It is well that the dwellers 
in “happy England” should know how 
narrowly she escaped shipwreck. 

The rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
took place in 1803. In 1805 Napoleon 
had assembled the most perfect army 
the world has ever seen in great camps 
on the northern shores of France. 
Despite the vigilance of the English 
cruisers, 2,000 gunboats had been 
assembled at Boulogne, Dunkirk, and 
Calais. The army destined for the 
invasion of England, 150,000 strong, 
complete with all requirements, had 
been so trained in embarking and dis- 
embarking that it took but ten minutes 
to embark 25,000 men. The French 
and Spanish fleets blockaded in the 
different ports by the English syuadrons 
had only to be liberated. By consum- 
mate address Napoleon contrived that 
Villeneuve should draw Nelson off to 
the West Indies, and then return to 
Europe. The plan succeeded marvel- 
lously. Nelson, deceived, found on his 
arrival in the West Indies that the 
French fleet had sailed for home 
eighteen days before, the intention being 
that Villeneuve, joining to himself the 
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Spanish ships from Ferrol and Vigo, 
should unite with the French fleet at 
Brest, and, sweeping the Channel with 
sixty sail of the line, cover the passage 
of the French army. Nothing could 
have been better contrived. Learning 
the truth in the West Indies, Nelson 
sent the Curieux, the fastest vessel in 
his squadron, to England. [By a fortu- 
nate chance she outstripped the French 
fleet, and arrived in England in sufficient 
time to allow of a force being collected 
to intercept Villeneuve on his way to 
Brest. Had the Curieuxr met with 
adverse winds, had Sir Robert Calder 
failed to meet Villeneuve, Napoleon 
must have landed in England. 

What was nearly accomplished then 
is far more easy to accomplish now. 
Years after, in St. Helena, reviewing 
these events, Napoleon said :— 


“Tf Villeneuve, instead of entering the har- 
bour of Ferrol, had contented himself with 


joining the Spanish squadron, and instantly 


sailed for Brest to join Gantheaume, my army 
would have embarked, and it would have been 
all over with England. The English 
never penetrated my real design, and when 
from the failure of the movements of my 
squadron my project was revealed, the 
utmost consternation pervaded the councils in 
London. All men of sense in England con- 
fessed she had never been so near ruin.” } 


(4) Recall these events to your mind, 
and then say, is the invasion of England, 
after all, such a problematical question ? 
Recall to your mind Russian aggression, 
Prussian hate and ambition, American 
rancour and envy, and say, are not 
these elements sufficient to accomplish 
it? We say that the fortification of 
London is no wild scheme, it is now a 
national necessity. Our rulers insist 
upon keeping our army at such a 
fi,ure that it is useless for offensive 
war: at least let the people of England 
insist, aye and demand, that London, 
the heart of the kingdom, should be 
rendered secure from a coup de main. 
Lord Palmerston, to whom this country 
owes the fact that her dockyards are 
fortified, was far too able a man, and 
too clear-headed a statesman, not to per- 
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ceive that fortifying the dockyards and 
leaving London unfortified, was like cloth- 
ing a man in armour and omitting the 
cuirass—protecting the extremities and 
leaving the heart exposed to hostile 
thrusts. The fortification of London is 
no new scheme; it is one that has 
occupied many of the ablest men in 
England, and but one opinion as to 
its necessity has been entertained by 
all who have studied the question. If 
our military engineers have not been 
very remiss, such a scheme must exist 
in the War Office. If our War Minister 
doubt its necessity, let him read Na- 
poleon’s views. He considered it the 
greatest of all contradictions to leave a 
point of such importance as the capital 
of a great State undefended. 


“Paris ten times in her history has owed 
her safety to her walls. If in 1814 she had 
been fortified, the destinies of the world would 
have been altered. If in 1805 Vienna had 
been fortified, the battle of Ulm would not 
have decided the war. If in 1806 Berlin had 
been fortified, the army routed at Jena might 
have rallied there till Russia could have come 
up. If in 1808S Madrid had been fortified, 

apoleon after the action of Somosierra could 
not have entered it, leaving the English army 
in his rear at Salamanca.” 

To those of our readers who have 
followed us so far, it must be evident 
that the fortification of London is not 
only desirable but absolutely requisite. 


(5) How, then, is London to be fortified ? 


The idea of putting a ditch and ram- 
part round it, as has been done round 
Paris, is manifestly absurd ; the enormous 
extent and great cost of such a work, to 
say nothing of its inutility, completely 
forbid it. Modern artillery has rendered 
the old bastioned wall which surrounds 
several of our seaport towns a thing of 
the past ; in a few years we shall look 
upon such walls much as we do on 
Kenilworth or Raglan Castles. 

But modern artillery, terrible in at- 
tack, is still more terrible in defence, 
and has given the engineer a power of 
extending his works never dreamed of in 
former days. It is manifest that if a 
given area has to be protected, so long 
as all the approaches to it are swept by 


the fire of heavy artillery, the area itself 
is unapproachable until those guns are 
destroyed. Hence, by selecting certain 
commanding positions at intervals round 
any space to be fortified, and placing 
detached forts on those positions the 
guns of which will cross tire over the 
interval, the area may be completely 
protected. 

The advantages of such a system as 
this are very great, and may be enume- 
rated as follows :—1. It enables a much 
greater space to be defended with a 
given sum of money than could formerly 
be done. 2. It enables the defenders 
to keep the besiegers at arms’ length, 
and entirely prevents the city behind 
the works from being bombarded. 
Strasburg had no detached forts, and 
fell before a terrible bombardment. 
Paris has detached forts, and hardly one 
shell has fallen in Paris as yet. 3. It 
gives great confidence and support to 
volunteers, militia, or other irregular 
troops. 4. It affords great facilities to 
an army acting within the works, and 
compels an attacking General to scatter 
his forces to an enormous extent. 

Applying then this system to London, 
we would propose to surround it with 
a ring of detached forts on carefully 
selected sites. The line which these 
should occupy should not be too near 
the metropolis. We prefer to see a 
circle wide in extent pushed into the 
country. Doubtless the wider the 
circle the more forts are required, but at 
the same time the less costly will be the 
land, and the less likely will houses be 
to spring up in the neighbourhood. 
We would propose, then, a circle of forts 
following a line beginning at Erith in 
advance of Woolwich, and passing by 
Rexley, Bromley, Addington, Croydon, 
Ewell, and Malden, to Richmond on 
the Thames. A glance at a map will 
show approximately the line that these 
forts should follow. From Richmond 
the circle would be continued wd 
Hounslow, Southall, Harrow, Barnet, 
and Enfield, to Buckhurst Hill, Hain- 
ault Forest, Romford, and Rainham, to 
the Thames. This line will embrace all 
the more important railway junctions, 
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and a railway, following pretty nearly 
this line, should be constructed as a 
portion of the scheme. 

It has been proposed that the sites 
of the works requisite for the defence 
of London should be merely selected, 
and the works themselves constructed 
on the spur of the moment. This is 
the greatest fallacy that can be con- 
ceived. Much may be done on the 
spur of the moment, and must be done. 
But nothing can be done effectually 
unless there are certain points com- 
pletely fortified and held, which, acting 
as a skeleton or framework, will allow of 
the whole defence being filled in and 
completed. In such a circle as we have 
described, seventy miles in circumfer- 
ence, if vertain fixed points are occupied 
with permanent works, the spaces be- 
tween may be completely closed either by 
inundations,—as near Hounslow and all 
along the Paddington Canal,—or by small 
fortitied posts, abattis, and other obstacles, 
which, although of little avail af ww- 
supported, become most formidable ob- 
stacles when swept by heavy artillery. 


(6) Where would the defi nders for such 
a system of forts come Jrom ? 





We are of opinion that there is no 
city in the world where defenders for 
the system of forts we have described 
can more easily be found. Inside the 
space we have marked out are the head- 
quarters of eleven militia regiments, 
each 1,000 strong, and twenty Volunteer 
battalions, each averaging about 600 
men. ‘This force alone would afford 
ample garrisons for the forts, and be- 
hind their ramparts no better troops 
could be found. The great want of the 
London Volunteer Corps at the present 
moment are armouries, drill-grounds, 
and rifle-ranges. And in the daily 
press we read that large subscriptions 
are being raised to furnish these re- 
quisites. They can all be easily found 
in conjunction with the proposed forts. 

We consider that the whole area 
we have pointed out should be divided 
into districts, each district containing 
three or four forts, and that one fort 
should be assigned to each militia or 


volunteer corps; the fort to be called 
after the name of the corps, and to 
contain its armoury and head-quarters. 
Slightly in rear of the fort should be 
built quarters for the adjutant and 
permanent staff, and each corps should 
be called on to raise two companies of 
garrison artillery for service in the fort. 
The garrison of each fort would then be 
one thousand men. 

Some arrangement might be come to 
with the various railway companies (by 
giving them the use of the Circular 
Railway) by which members of the 
various corps should be able to proceed, 
free of cost, to their own forts at all 
times. An officer in command of each 
district, with an engineer and artillery 
officer on his staff,—the former to look 
after the forts, know the country, and 
be at all times prepared to strengthen 
the spaces between the forts ; the latter 
to look after the artillery,—would be all 
the staff requisite. We conceive that 
such a system would give what the 
London Volunteers require, some clear 
and tangible return for the time and 
labour they gratuitously bestow on the 
country. There can be no doubt but 
that the words cui bono? cui bono? 
must often rise to the lips of the most en- 
thusiastic Volunteer ; and that the clear, 
well-defined object which is absolutely re- 
quisite if long-continued exertions are 
to be obtained from any body of men, 
can be given to each corps by handing 
over a fort to it for which it is re- 
sponsible ; a clear tangible object can 
be given to each man in the corps by 
the fact that he has to consider how in 
war-time the interval between his fort 
and the next can be best closed. These 
things cannot be given by an annual 
field-day at Brighton or elsewhere— 
field-days which are perfectly useless, 
we would almost say hurtful, so far as 
military instruction is concerned, 

(7) Of what nature should these forts 
be, and how long would they take to erect? 

We have already stated that the line 
to be occupied would be about seventy 
miles in length, the distance apart of 
the forts being about two miles. 
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The shape of each fort must be de- 
cided by the nature of the site, but 
there are certain features which each 
should possess. These may be enu- 
merated as solid thick ramparts and 
parapets, sufficient bomb-proof accommo- 
dation to protect three-fourths of the 
garrison, constructed not as barracks 
for peace, but as bomb-proof shelter in 
war; water supply, a good magazine, 
ditches flanked by caponiers armed with 
mitrailleuses; some heavy guns, well 
protected, mounted on each work. Guns 
suitable in every way for this purpose 
may at a cheap rate be made, by Major 
Palliser’s process, out of the useless 
cast-iron guns of which so many exist. 
It may, however, be urged that these 
works are of such a gigantic nature that 
they will take years to construct. We 
do not admit this; the great delay in the 
construction of most of our fortifications 
arises from two causes, both of which 





Casemates t» be roofed with girders, 
Mallet’s buckled plates, and concrete. 


Nore.— Revetment walls may be added after 


the constructioa of the fort if requisite SSScate 


To obviate the second, let Parliament 
pass a short Act authorizing the land 
to be taken at once, and further 
(by far the most difficult thing) compel 
the War Office to abrogate some of its red 
tape. Let these things be done, and 
before the snow again whitens the 
ground, London might be encircled by 
a girdle of forts within which she could 
smile placidly at any hostile invaders. 


(8) What will all this cost ? 


We reply, if it only cost £5 and is 
not necessary, itis dear. If it cost ten 
millions and is requisite—requisite to 
protect us from the continual panics 
to which we are subject, requisite as an 


Le arewe 


AT A . 


are easily removable. The first is the 
great masses of masonry that are used 
in the scarp walls and bomb-proofs, 
and the time occupied in forming the 
casemates as barracks. The second is 
the extraordinary number of legal forms 
that have to be gone through before 
land can be obtained, and the truly 
marvellous quantity of circumlocution 
and red tape that surrounds all the 
actions of the War Office. 

To obviate the first, we would propose 
to reduce the masonry to a minimum, 
leave the scarp and counter-scarp (cer- 
tainly at first) at the natural slope of 
the ground, placing a strong wrought- 
iron railing, twelve feet high, in the 
ditch to prevent escalade ; making the 
caponiers chiefly of boiler plate bolted 
to iron girders, and substituting Mallet’s 
buckled plates and iron girders for the 
heavy arches usually used in bomb- 
proofs. 


Caponier armed with 
luitrailleuses 











A, strong iron fence 12ft. high. 


insurance to protect the vast interests 
at stake—it is cheap. 

But let our readers consider the fol- 
lowing points, and then say whether it 
is cheap or dear. 

Approximate Estimate for defending London 
with Detached Works. 
Sites for 40 forts, 50 acres of land 

each, at £750 per acre .......... .. £1,500,000 
Clearance rights over 100 acres in 

front of each fort at £375 peracre 1,500,000 


40 forts at £60,000 each ............ 2,400, 000 
56 (say) miles of railway at £30,000 
RP IIIIN cscasisisatecenasensescsannies 1,680,000 


Quarters for Volunteer adjutants, 





and permanent staff, 40 at £5,000 200,000 
Law expenses, telegraphs, &c. ... 280,000 
Contingencies of all kinds ......... 1,000,000 

4 48,560,000 
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Figures are deceptive, and we have 
added a million, as our readers may 
see, to be on the safe side. 

With Consols at 92, the country 
can obtain this money in terminable 
annuities at four per cent ; or the forti- 
fication of London will entail an annual 
outlay, for a limited term of years, of 
£342,400, which is about one farthing 
in the pound income-tax. 


(9) Now let us see if it be really worth 
while to pay such a sum, 


We will not say one word about 
national honour, not one word about 
prestige. Earl Russell may think such 
things of consequence, but he belongs 
to an antiquated race of men, who were 
ready, and have proved it too, to risk 
life, limb, and fortune for England’s 
glory. You and I, dear reader, are 
much too wise for such nonsense. Is 
the property worth the insurance ? 

Consols are now at 92,—at what would 
they stand with London in hostile hands? 
Would they stand at 70? Would they 
stand at 60?! Credit is a wonderful 
thing. England’s long good fortune has 
preserved her credit, but London in the 
hands of an enemy would be a rude 
shock. Remember that a fall of 20 in 
the Funds is a depreciation of national 
wealth by 160 millions. What would 
be the fall in other securities ? would 
it be as much more, or twice as much 
more? We feel sure that we are not 
over-stating the case when we say that 
the depreciation of national wealth 
from this cause alone would be 400 
millions, Is one farthing in the pound 


1 Vogel von Falkenstein took Frankfort 
July 16th, 1866, and imposed a requisition 
of 7 million florins. Next came Von Man- 
teuffel on the 20th : he imposed a requisition 
of 25 millions. This same helmeted and 
privileged “ requisitionist” took Rouen, and 
imposed a requisition of 17 millions of franes. 

As the population and importance of Frank- 
fort is to the population and importance of 
London, so is 32 millions of florins to ooh 

As the population and importance of Rouen 
is to the population and importance of London, 
so is 17 millions of francs to <— 

Let each of our readers work these rule-of- 
three sums for himself. 


income-tax too much to pay as an in- 
surance to prevent this ? 

(10) The consequences of thecapture of 
London are too frightful to contemplate. 
It must not be. Let us turn to our 
rulers and say, “It must not be; it is your 
duty, you who are the leaders of this 
great nation, to take all precaution 
that it shall not be; that such mighty 
evils do not follow because you lack the 
courage, the common moral courage, to 
spend eight millions and a half, to 
augment the income-tax by one farthing 
in the pound.” 

We insure our houses, we insure our 
ships*°—-men whose houses have never 
been burnt down, shipowners who have 
never lost a ship—because fire and ship- 
wreck are things of every-day occurrence : 
each man has seen his neighbour's house 
burning, each man has known of his 
neighbour’s ship being wrecked. We 
don’t insure our metropolis, the heart 
and soul of our great empire, because 
we have never seen a foreign foe. Look 
to France; the smoke of the burning 
villages, the groans of starving women 
and children, perishing of cold and 
hunger, may almost be seen and heard 
from our shores. Let us learn the 
lesson. Blind confidence in her rulers 
has brought her to the state in which 
she now is. Full of promises and high- 
sounding words, “All is right,” “All is 
complete,” “Plenty of soldiers,” “Plenty 
of arms,” all have vanished away, 
scorched up by the fiery breath of war. 
No hope is left to France but such as 
can be built on the fortress bequeathed 
her by the wisdom of a former generation. 
Alone it has proved faithful and given 
her power to struggle on. If she 
repel the invader, she may thank the 
wisdom of the statesman who fortified 
Paris. When shall we find one with 
courage and energy sufficient to fortify 
London? Pitt fortified our dockyards 


2 In 1868 the fifty-eight fire insurance offices 
in Great Britain insured property to the amount 
of £886,445,784. The Government duty on 
this sum was £1,069,236, or three times the 
annual sum required to fortify London ; the 
premiums paid to one office, and that not the 
largest, being £505,000. 
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in 1803; Palmerston fortified the same 
dockyards in 1861; Pitt wished to 
fortify London in 1803; Palmerston 
would have done so had he now been 
alive. 


“Tt is vain (said Mr. Pitt in 1803) to say 
you should not fortify London because our 
ancestors did not fortify it, unless you can show 
that they were in the same position that we are. 
We might as well be told that because our 
ancestors fought with arrows and lances, we 
ought to use them now, and consider shields 
and corslets as affording a secure defence 
against musketry and artillery. If the forti- 
fication of the capital can add to the security 
of the country, I think it ought to be done. 
If by the erection of works such as I recom- 
mend you can delay the progress of the 


enemy for three days, it may make the 
difference between the safety and destruction 
of the capital. 

“It will not, I admit, make a difference 
between the conquest and independence of 
the country ; for that will not depend on one 
or ten battles; but it makes the difference 
between the loss of thousands of lives, with 
misery, havoc, and desolation spread over the 
country on the one hand, or the confounding 
the efforts and chastising the insolence of the 
enemy on the other.” 


Alas! in an hour of great need, when 
the ship of State is tossed to and fro, 
and surrounded by rocks and quick- 
sands, there is neither a Pitt nor a 
Palmerston at the helm. 


SONNET. 


Tue bitter wind was blowing from the west, 

The chill December sky was overhead, 

Yet somewhere hovering o’er an unseen nest 

I heard a lark’s shrill treble: “ Fool,” I said, 
“‘Canst thou be glad, when spring is far away? 
What pleasure in the bleak December day— 
The barren ground, the leafless, shivering trees?” 

He answered with a carol loud and long, 

A bold bright challenge of defiant song, 
“What though the wind be keen, the hedgerows freeze, 
There burns a fire within this tiny breast, 
Kindling my soul: joy will not let me rest— 

I must be soaring ever ; and they say 
That he who soareth singeth all the way.” 


E. D. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AT GRAY’S FARM. 


Mrs. Bricut, as she sits facing her 
tea-urn, is a comfortable representative 
of the Englishwoman of middle age, 
not too plump for a certain amount 
of good looks. She has a fresh bright 
complexion, and a sweet and kind 
expression ; there are few lines on her 
smooth forehead, thought being one of 
the things which Mrs. Bright considers 
specially intended for mankind—women 
being made to look nice, be useful, and 
do as they are bid, especially by their 
lords and masters ; from which consi- 
derations the reader will perceive, if he 
be discerning, that Mrs. Bright is a 
woman of a thoroughly conservative 
kind, with no dangerous modern dogmas 
about her. 

At this moment her pleasant face 
has somewhat the aspect of a surprised 
full moon ; the eyebrows have so raised 
themselves that her forehead is far 
from smooth as she listens to her son’s 
news. 

“Good gracious, Will! you don’t 
mean that Stephen Pritchard has been 
random enough to send a stranger down 
upon us without warning? Why”—here 
the beaming face turns almost the colour 
of a red peony—“ dear me, dear me! 
and I've just picked my best lace cap 
to pieces for wash, and I have not got 
a new shape yet to make it up on again. 
Stephen really might have a little 
thought—-so clever as he is too !” 

Mr. William Bright has risen from 
breakfast before his mother comes to 
the end of her sentence ; he stoops over 
his leather bag, fastening a strap tightly 
round it, and his face is flushed by 
the effort as he looks up again. 

Will is a fine young fellow, tall and 
square and deep-chested, with honest 
clear grey eyes, and the fair hair that 


goes so well along with them. It is far 
easier to describe the master of Gray’s 
Farm than to describe Mr. Paul Whit- 
more ; and as one man had much to do 
in making and marring the happiness 
of the other's life, it may be well here 
to speak of them together ; and as a true 
description must always partake of the 
nature of the person described, that of 
Paul can only be fitful and uncertain. 
The charm of his face lay in expression, 
and this varied as a landscape varies 
under passing clouds across April sun- 
shine. Words cannot paint Paul's smile ; 
it came like a sudden summer, but 
when it faded you felt you had a new 
revelation of the dark-eyed man you had 
been thinking proud and cold. 

Will Bright is a man to be looked at 
at any time you please ; his face bespeaks 
him at once—no need to wait for the 
clue given by a smile or a frown. 
As he stands smiling at his mother’s 
discomfiture, he is as fine a specimen of 
manhood as you can see anywhere; an 
impersonation of handsome health and 
strength, of that fair square Saxon type 
which is often united to two specially 
English mental qualities—dogged reso- 
lution in practical duties, and a narrow 


judgment on folks who have less per- 


pendicular principles. 

Will is more awkward than shy; he 
is thoroughly self-reliant. His mother 
has worshipped him from his cradle 
with the sort of teasing fondness some 
mothers, and some sisters too, indulge 
in, and though Will is a good son he sets 
little store by his mother’s judgment. 

“Stephen only thinks of the people 
in his books, mother ; you see he knows 
nothing about dress, and I don’t think 
your cap matters.” 

“Dear me, Will, not matter how I 
look! I thought you liked your mother 
to look nice.” 

“She always looks nice ;” Will stoops 
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and kisses her, much as he would have 
pacified a child. “ But Stephen should 
have written beforehand. From what 
Mr. Beaufort said last night, this Mr. 
Whitmore was coming over to us with- 
out any notice at all, just when the 
Rector met him. Mr. Beaufort says he 
seems a pleasant fellow; he sent him to 
the ‘ Bladebone,’ but I was in a hurry 
to get home, so I didn’t go in there. I 
sent a message by the Rector to say I 
was going from home for a day or two, 
but I would call and drive Mr. Whit- 
more out here on Monday. Mr. Beau- 
fort seemed to think he should ask him 
to the Rectory to-morrow.” 

“Ask himtothe Rectory !” Mrs. Bright’s 
happy face fills with sudden trouble ; 
“and he an artist! Oh, my dear Will, 
I’d rather have had him here fifty 
times—indeed, indeed I would. So fond 
of sketching as Nuna is too; and who is 
to say they may not go out sketching 
together and get flirting over the paints ? 
O Will, I can’t tell you how anxious 
you’ve made me !” 

“ Anxious! what d’ye mean, mother?” 
Will speaks as surlily as a man is apt to 
speak when he fully realizes a danger 
presented to him by another—danger 
which, because the suggester of it is a 
woman, he loftily resolves to ignore. 

“‘ Will, dear, please don’t be tiresome. 
I don’t know, but I don’t fancy you are 
quite so sure of Nuna Beaufort as to 
give every young fellow a chance of 
pleasing her—and you say this Mr. 
Whitmore is pleasant.” 

“Oh, bother chances!” says Will, all 
the sunshine hidden by the cloud that 
shadows his grey eyes. “I know one 
thing well enough, Nuna will choose 
only to please herself, and I can’t keep 
her from seeing a dozen strangers a 
week if she has the chance, so why on 
earth should I try?” he ends defiantly, 
and takes up his bag. 

Mrs. Bright looks up proudly at her 
tall, handsome son. 

“Well, dear,” she says with that 
wonderful humility mothers display far 
more liberally to their sons than to 
their husbands, “of course we all know 
she is not likely to see any one like 


you. But I say, Will dear, just tell me 
before you go whether I should have 
the best curtains up in the blue bedroom 
—those with the daisy fringe, you know 
—or the plain ones.” 

“ Both if you like, only don’t bother 
me;” and Will kisses his mother and 
goes off with his bag through the plea- 
sant stone hall-entrance, then down a 
narrow red-tiled path to the little gate 
set in a holly hedge, outside of which 
his dogeart stands waiting. 

A tall lazy-looking fellow, with a 
constant grin that shows teeth as white 
and as strong as a young wolf's, stands 
at the horse’s head. He touches his 
ragged straw hat. 

“Ts everything in, Larry?” 

“That it is, yer honour, and I’m 
thinkin’ it’s meself wouldn’t mind the 
laste in life if ye’d put me up along 
wid the victuals,” 

He grins wider than ever; but Mrs. 

sright has reached the gate, and she 
shakes her head reprovingly. 

“QO Larry, if you spent less on eat- 
ing and drinking, your wife and children 
would be more comfortable.” 

“Ts it Aileen then, and the childre? It’s 
not desaving ye I am, but they takes a 
dale more comfort in their bellies than 
in jist outside show ; they’d sooner feed 
barefoot than starve in shoes and stock- 
ings, be jakers they ’ood! But it’s thank- 
ing yer honours all the same I am for the 
boots for the boy.” His voice had fallen 
into a whine, but here the droll look 
comes back. ‘“ Bedad, he kicked his 
sisters all round wid’em, he did.” 

“Then you should have flogged him,” 
says Mrs. Bright, seriously. 

“ Bedad,” says Larry, “and that’s 
what I’ve no heart for. But,” he winked, 
“the boy’s not set eyes on ’em again ; 
he can’t kick so hard widout ’em, yer 
ladyship sees.” 

“Good-bye, mother,” and Will drives 
off, Larry running on before to open the 
gate of the yard into which the garden 
opens. Larry wants to get out of Mrs. 
Bright’s way; he has no mind to be 
questioned about the boots, which have 
been already bartered away for drink 
and tobacco. 
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“T wonder why Will keeps Irishmen 
on the farm,” his mother thinks as she 
leaves the gate, “they are so full of 
excuses and so false. I don’t trust one 
among ’em, man or woman either. I 
believe they'll do anything to gain their 
own ends, and keep up a fair seeming 
all the while.” 

The stone entrance-hall had in former 
generations been the chief living room 
of the old rambling farmhouse. The 
sunken stone floor went up and down, 
and the huge oak table stood all un- 
level ; the empty open fire-place would 
have seated a dozen people, and the tall 
andirons held themselves up stiffly, 
guardians of the deserted spot. A row 
of pleasant diamond-paned lattices on 
each side of the door gave light to the 
ancient place—a place literally of pas- 
sage. Mrs. Bright used it only for 
drying lavender and rosemary on the 
deep window-sills, and Will used it as 
a kind of business room. 

Mrs. Bright stood a minute and 
looked round her. ‘ Will must marry 
Nuna of course; he won't be happy 
without her. I don’t think she'll alter 
the old place; she'll let everything be 
just as it is; she'll let the house fall 
down about her ears before she knows 
there’s aught amiss. Well, well, Will’s 
got wits enough for man and wife too, 
only it seems hard for a man to have to 
think of everything.” She looked pen- 
sive, and then the usual cheerfulness 
returned to her good-humoured face. 
“T suppose it’s all use,” she said ; “ we 
must all of us have something to put 
up with. I don’t know I’m sure what 
I had,”—here the tears came, and she 
wiped them away,- -“ unless it was my 
poor dear going hunting and then 
breaking his neck ; but then that’s not 
a thing that could well happen twice, 
and I had begged him to be careful, and 
his last words to me were, ‘ Nancy, my 
dear, I will.’” 

This remembrance was always too 
much for the affectionate widow, and 
she sat down on one of the tall oak stools 
and cried. 

After a bit she took her face out of 
her handkerchief, wiped her eyes in a 
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determined final way, felt in her wide 
deep pocket for her keys, and took her 
way to the oak staircase. 

“There were just one or two things 
certainly that I had to put up with in 
my poor dear, but they don’t seem 
much now,” she said, as she mounted 
the dark slippery stairs. “He would 
smoke in the parlour, and he would 
drink beer with his breakfast, and I’m 
thankful that in those two things my 
boy don’t take atter his father. Will 
never forgets he’s a gentleman. I shall 
put on the best bed with the daisy 
fringe, and the best toilet curtains too. 
I must show this Mr. Whitmore that 
my son is something more than a mere 
farmer; but [ do wish I knew what 
shaped caps are worn in London. 
Will never thinks about fashion when 
he goes to town; never can tell me 
anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. Bright had a way of prattling 
on without taking much heed to what 
she said. She had got so used to being 
laughed at and not listened to, that 
she would have been puzzled now if 
she had known how some of her careless 
words were pricking at her son’s heart, 
as he drove his spirited black horse 
over to Guildford. 

“What am I about?” Will asked 
himself. “ My mother is right ; Nuna is 
just the girl to be much more taken 
with any one coming in, in this sudden 
unexpected way, than with the regular 
matter-of-fact courtship I pay her.” 
Here he lashed out at the black horse. 
The horse having a full consciousness 
that it was doing its duty, gave a 
violent plunge and bolted, and Will 
had a narrow escape of being pitched 
on his head. It was fortunate for him 
that the road was level and free from 
awkward stones, and after a bit he 
managed to soothe the irritated creature. 
They went on evenly as before, and 
Will’s mind travelled again to Nuna, 
and to the chance of her love for the 
stranger. 

“Does she know I love her?” 
He went slowly back in thought 
to the early days when Mary Beau- 
fort had been often glad to trust 
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her fragile little sister to Mrs. Bright’s 
motherly care. What golden days those 
had been, when Nuna had been given 
to his sole guardianship! Spring days, 
when they had gone to the woods to 
find blue-bells and starry anemones ; 
summer days, when he, a great sturdy 
fellow of twelve, had carried dinner for 
both to the old chalk-pit at the farthest 
end of the farm, and then afterwards 
had crowned Nuna with wreaths of dog- 
roses ; autumn days, with the crimson 
glories of blackberrying, or more adven- 
turous nutting ; and then, when Nuna 
grew stronger and was permitted to 
spend winter days at the farm—the 
dear delights of sliding on the large 
pond in Four-acre meadow. What days 
these had been! Will was not twenty- 
five, and yet it seemed to him that life 
did not hold in the present these bits 
of sunshine crystallized for ever in 
his memory. And such recollections 
evoked the vivid triumphant conscious- 
ness that if Nuna lived to be an old 
woman, no one could ever have the 
power of serving her that he himself 
had possessed. Why, the pretty weak 
little girl could scarcely run the first 
time he saw her; he smiled as he 
remembered teaching her to run races 
down the Creek field, and then how 
he had caught her up in his arms and 
lifted her over the deep ditch at the 
bottom of the hill. And in those 
summer days, more than once she had 
tired out, and had thanked him so 
gratefully when he carried her in his 
strong arms. 

Will sighed. His love for Nuna 
then had been protecting and brotherly 
—the pitying love strength has for 
weakness. How little he had prized 
those days, so precious now as memories! 

Will sighed again. What would he 
give for the privilege of carrying Nuna 
across the creek now—the privilege of 
feeling her arms round his neck, and 
hearing the sweet “Thank you” from 
the rosy mouth that once on a time had 
offered a kis: with the words. 

Memory went on again to the time 
when these visits grew rarer, and when, 
on his return from school, these ten- 
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dernesses subsided into ordinary boy 
and girl acquaintance. 

“But I never had ordinary feelings 
for Nuna,” he said to himself impetu- 
ously. “‘ Why, when I taught her to ride, 
it was the lifting her up and down I 
cared for more than the riding. Why 
didn’t I make her love me then? 
3efore she went to London I could 
say anything I liked to Nuna.” 

Will had never forgotten that leave- 
taking. How, in the midst of the 
exquisite June day, a sudden winter 
had come on his spirits, and going 
home in the long light evening, it had 
seemed to him that the season was in 
error, and that the trees should have 
been brown and leafless, 

He learned on that day a truth 
which had since been developing and 
making itself felt more and more ur- 
gently, that he could never love any 
one as well as Nuna Beaufort, and that, 
if she would not love him in return, 
he would be content to live alone for 
her sweet sake. He had told himself 
over and over again that she should 
love him, and she must; there was 
nothing else for her to do. But six 
months ago Nuna had come back a 
tall graceful woman, whose sweet shy- 
ness subdued him far more than even 
the changeable fitful frankness of her 
girlhood, and a new sort of barrier 
seemed to have grown up between 
them. Then had come Mary Beaufort’s 
death, and Will told himself that he 
must wait till Nuna’s deep sorrow for 
her sister softened, and then she would 
be his wife. He would claim the ful- 
filment of a promise made in one of 
their childish rambles. 

“JT will be your wife, Will, dear,” 
the little maiden had said, “and you'll 
always take care of me, won’t you ?” 

He knew the idea was foolish, but 
it haunted him. As he drove along 
to-day it pressed on him that he was 
letting the year slip by without having 
made one effort to win Nuna’s love. 

“T have been away in London, and 
then there came hay-making and har- 
vesting ; what chance have I had ?” 

A deep flush rose on his broad open 
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forehead. He had seen Nuna every 
Sunday, and he might have seen her 
oftener ; why had he been so backward 
a wooer ? 

The reins slackened, and the black 
horse, feeling that his master was lost 
in reverie, took himself along the road 
at a more leisurely pace than the swing- 
ing trot he had been keeping up. 

A woman would have got to the root 
of the matter in no time; but Will 
being a man, and being gifted only with 
the large lordly faculties of mankind, 
could not understand the reason of his 
delay, simply because that very British 
part of his nature—his own self-reliance 
—put a bandage on his eyes. It was not 
likely that he would own to himself— 
he, the firm, determined, cool-headed 
Will Bright, to whom men older than 
himself appealed in matters of difficult 
judgment—how could he own to him- 
self that he was afraid of the girl he 
had known and petted ever since she 
was three years old? And yet if he 
had led a less active outside life—had 
he been more of astudent—Will might 
have learned out of books that much 
of his love was founded on the sort of 
reverent awi which now tied his tongue. 
Even as a child Nuna had talked to 
him, not learnedly, for Nuna had little 
enough of learning till she went to 
London, but in a way quite as much 
beyond Will’s comprehension as learn- 
ing itself, about pictures in the clouds, 
in the fire ; she would even weave sto- 
ries out of a hedge-bank, which made 
Will marvel. He could not define his 
feelings ; but he had long been aware 
of the presence of something in Nuna 
beyond his power either to grasp or to 
sympathise with; and the very self- 
reliance which he never shrank from 
manifesting among his fellows, made 
him prefer to love that to which he 
felt himself inferior. Tangible supe- 
riority he would have shrunk from, but 
he did not recognize this in the Beau- 
forts. Mr. Beaufort was proud that his 
wife had been an earl’s daughter, but 
his poverty kept him aloof from his 
aristocratic connections ; and as to blood, 
Will Bright was not of yeoman descent : 





some of the oldest families in the county 
were kin on his father’s side. 

In his matter-of-fact way he would 
perhaps have said that his wealth and 
the comfurts with which he could sur- 
round a portionless wife were equiva- 
lents to the bluest blood in England. 
His mother’s words had aroused him to 
the fact of his delay, and Will was 
impatient to atone for it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TALK, 


On the morning on which the master 
of Gray’s Farm took his way to Guild- 
ford, Paul Whitmore had risen much 
earlier than he ever did in London, and 
had in consequence gained considerably 
in the opinion of Mrs. Fagg. 

So far as feeling went, possibly she 
might have preferred to have got his 
breakfast later. It was a busy morning 
at the “ Bladebone;” a noisy party of 
horse-dealers had come in over night from 
Weston fair, and they were a-sembled 
in the large room clamouring for eak- 
fast when Paul asked for his But Mrs. 
Fagg was one of those women to whom 
an emergency is as a whetstone to a 
knife; it neither flurried her nor made 
her impatient, just a flush on the pale 
cheek, a tire in the sunken eyes, and a 
compression of the firm mouth told an 
observer that the woman was overtaxed, 
and might somewhat stir his indigna- 
tion against her small-eyed lord and 
master smoking his pipe in the garden, 
while he counted his plums and apricots 
ripening on the wall. 

How many egys and rashers of ham 
were cooked and carried into the con- 
sumers thereof on that hot summer 
morning it would be hard to say. lhe 
hor-e-dealers disdained all cold meats; 
and Mrs. Fagg being too solicitous for 
the credit of the “ Bladebone” to permit 
her maid a share in the cooking, Paul 
found her still bending over the fire 
when he went to look for her after 
break fast. 















“T shall come in to dinner some 
time, Mrs. Fagg,” he said, “and I shall 
want to keep my room on certainly till 
Monday, perhaps longer. Dear me! is 
not that very hot work ?” 

He looked admiringly round the 
kitchen : the white wood of the long 
dresser, the bright oak table up in one 
corner, the shining array of pots and 
pans glowing in the fire heat, and send- 
ing out a warm greeting to the sunshine 
which streamed in through the window, 
Mrs. Fagg placing the last golden egg 
on the dish of crimson rashers, all struck 
his fancy as new and unusual. 

Mrs. Fagg set a cover on the dish 
and gave it to the maid before she 
answered. 

“Now mind what you're about, 
Sarah ; if you overset an egg, there’s 
no pickin’ it up, mind you that. Well, 
sir, it is hot, but I don’t look to find 
cooking cool; perhaps you never saw 
an inn kitchen before, sir?” 

Something in the landlady’s manner 
told Paul that Mrs. Fagg deemed his 
presence in her kitchen superfluous. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “I’ve not seen 
many English kitchens, but abroad I’m 
sure to find them out. You should see 
the wonderful brass pans and kettles 
they have there; they are quite a study. 
Well, I must say good morning.” 

“Quite a study!” Mrs. Fagg threw 
back her cap-strings contemptuously. 
“That's so like a man; they always 
judge of things by the outside ; they 
set no vally on the trouble that things 
cost folks to keep bright. Just like 
Dennis; he'll go about, I haven’t a 
doubt of it, this morning, making a 
boast all over Ashton of the breakfasts 
the ‘Bladebone’ has served up, and 
he'll give no more a thought to my 
trouble than I give to them egg-shells,” 
and she flung a handful of them on the 
fire. 

Paul was glad to get away from the 
heat, glad to find himself again in Carv- 
ing’s Wood Lane, under the over-arching 
trees. These were the causes of gladness 
he owned to; he was half ashamed of 
the eagerness which drew him on to 
Patty’s cottage. 


Patty. 
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“Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” is a sort of maxim we grow 
up to have faith in, as we put faith in 
“‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” and other 
wise adages, with a secret belief that 
if they came freshly to us, and so pre- 
sented tempting food for investigation, 
we might discover that they are not so 
flawless as they seem. One point, how- 
ever, in respect of this first maxim is 
certain: if a man’s fancy be strongly 
and suddenly impressed over-night, the 
impression grows almost as Jack’s bean- 
stalk did—grows in a semi-conscious 
way through his dreams, till when he 
awakes next morning it has shaped 
itself into an intense desire to realize 
the half-tasted delight which caused it. 

It had been so with Paul Whitmore. 
Those few brief moments with Patty had 
been exquisite to him; his ardent love 
of beauty had found full scope for 
worship in her loveliness, and the 
simple, sweet shyness with which it 
seemed to him she shrank from his 
admiration, had made him long te 
conquer it—to tame this lovely rustic 
into a liking for him. If you had told 
Paul Whitmore that there was any 
danger of his really Joving Patty, he 
would have scoffed ; and yet his thoughts 
had been so full of her over-night at the 
Rectory that he had scarcely noticed 
Nuna Beaufort. The Rector had ex- 
plained to him that he had seen his 
friend Mr. Bright, who would be absent 
till Monday; and Paul had accepted 
an invitation to dine with Mr. Beaufort 
on Sunday, much against his will, and 
only because he could not plead any 
good reason for refusing. 

“T would much rather get a stroll 
with Patty,” he said to himself, “than 
have to play fine gentleman to a 
proper young lady like Miss Beaufort. 
When one goes in the country, one 
doesn’t care to wear harness. I like 
freedom in every way.” 

He was in hopes of meeting Patty 
somewhere in the lane; but even wher 
he reached her cottage gate there was ne 
trace of her. 

Paul hesitated as to what he should 
do. There might be some one besides 
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Patty in the cottage, and it might vex 
the young girl if he ventured in without 
her asking. 

He stood leaning on the gate whistling 
—whistling a tender, appealing strain 
he had heard in Italy; he whistled it 
without being conscious of its appro- 
priateness to his feelings. He had 
learned it from a young vetturino in 
a moonlight drive one soft spring even- 
ing; and memory, linking the tender 
emotions the sweet mournful air had 
evoked to his present state, tuned his 
lips to produce it at Patty’s gate. 

But there was no answering sign ; all 
was quiet. After a bit Paul seated him- 
self on the gate and looked across the 
open country. In front of the cottage 
the ground sloped downwards in broken 
masses of yellow gravel, fringed with 
long fine grass, and then sunk into a 
bulrush-shaded pond crowded up with 
bog-plants ; beyond this it spread out 
into a wide, far-stretching common, 
purple and green and brown in the bright 
morning sunshine, only here and there 
flecked with golden gorse blossoms. 

Unless as a study of colour, there 
was not much in the prospect for an 
artist’s contemplation, except that an 
artist finds food for study in all nature ; 
but the common was so specially flat, 
and the horizon beyond so specially 
level, that a windmill with outspread 
sails was quite a boon in this unbroken 
monotony. 

Presently Paul looked towards the 
angle of the lane, and his heart gave a 
great leap ; there was Patty. 

He was beside her in a minute. He 
had resolved to repress his admiration, 
to be quite indifferent ; but he had 
counted on meeting Patty in a natural 
way in her garden or at her cottage-door. 
Instead, he was so taken at unawares, 
so eagerly delighted, that he had got 
both Patty’s hands in his before he knew 
what he was doing, and was gazing 
down into her face, his feelings speak- 
ing ardently in his dark eyes. 

No, his fancy had not deceived him ; 
she was lovely—far lovelier than she 
had looked yesterday. She stood with 
downcast eyes, a delicious blush rising 


softly in each cheek ; and it seemed to 
Paul that her hands trembled while they 
lay passively in his warm clasp. 

All Paul’s speech had flown ; he only 
wanted to look at Patty. He feared to 
break the exquisite raptures the sight of 
her face inspired, by any word. He 
would have stood there much longer if 
Patty herself had not roused him. 

The white lids were gently raised, and 
then the sweet blue eyes looked up from 
under their black lashes. Patty drew 
her hands away gently. 

Then Paul found his tongue. 

“Where have you been? I feared I 
should not see you. I have been waiting 
for you ever so long.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Patty ; “I went 
to the post, sir.” 

“Do you write letters then?” he said, 
with a keen pang of jealous vexation. 

Patty stooped a little; she tried totread 
a stone into its place in the loose gravel. 

“ Sometimes, sir.” 

“Don’t call me sir—pray don’t. Would 
you object to tell me the name of your 
correspondent, Patty ?” 

Patty looked at him; she saw that 
he was frowning, and a half smile curved 
her full red lips. 

“T wrote this letter to a friend of 
mine—Miss Coppock,” she said. 

“ A friend of yours! Where does she 
live?” said Paul. He said the words 
absently. 

“In Guildford. I used to live with 
her before father sent for me home.” 
Patty sighed. 

This was the first clue she had given 
him, and Paul caught at it eagerly. He 
longed to make her talk about herself, 
as he had longed just now to stand still 
gazing down into her face. 

He saw this morning that she was less 
rustic than he had thought. She had 
been used to something better than a 
mere country life; others had doubt- 
less admired her as much as he did; 
and yet if she were aware of her beauty 
she could not be so simple. 

“ Which do you like best, Guildford, 
or the cottage here ?” 

“T. don’t know quite,” and Patty 
blushed. 
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“But your father is kind to you, 
isn’t he? You are happy with him, aren’t 
you?” 

Patty tossed her head like a young 
pony. 
“ Father's kind ; but you see I’ve been 
brought up different to his ways, and 
I find them too strict.” 

“Ah!” said Paul, and Mr. Fagg’s 
words came back. 

Poor little Patty! she was then one 
of the victims he had fancied only 
existent in books; shut up in this 
lonely cottage with a miserly father, who 
probably made her work cruelly hard 
so as to get the most he could out of 
her; and yet her hands showed small 
signs of work. 

“He says,” Patty went on, timidly 
glancing up every now and then to make 
sure her listener did not think her 
over-bold, “I ought to earn wages ; he 
wants me to take service at the Rec- 
tory.” 

“Take service!” Paul’s brain spun 
round. It was fortunate for Patty that 
she stood there close to him in all her 
beauty as she said this, or he might 
have been cured of his growing passion. 
“Service!” a vision of Patty with cap 
and apron cleaning the grate in the 
Rectory drawing-room, of Patty thus 
garbed receiving her orders from the 
silent, unapproachable Miss Beaufort, 
almost made him gasp for breath. 

“You must not dream of such a thing,” 
he said warmly. “What can your father 
be thinking about? He must know that 
you would be exposed to all kinds of 
annoyance, even if you were in any way 
fit for such a thing. You must laugh 
at him, and tell him you mean to marry 
and have a house of your own to take 
care of.” 

Paul did not know how eagerly he 
looked at her as he spoke. He said to 
himself, “Of course she'll marry, only 
I hope it will be something better than 
a mere bumpkin.” <A quick flush on 
Patty’s face, and a sudden light in her 
eyes as she looked full at him, told him 
he had in some way offended her. 

“ What is the matter? don’t yon mean 
to marry?” he said. 
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“No ;” Patty looked sulky. 

“ And won't you tell me why?” said 
Paul. He felt so guilty at having made 
this poor child unhappy, he longed to 
take her in his arms and comfort her. 

“T don’t know.” Patty hung her 
head, and her lip quivered. Paul’s 
curiosity grew intense. 

“Ah, you can’t marry the man you 
love, and so you won't have anyone 
else,” he said, laughingly. “That's 
father’s doing, is it?” and while he 
laughed he felt as jealous as Blue 
Beard. 

Patty looked up, her eyes round with 
surprise. 

“* What does he know about me?” she 
thought. “I don’t love anybody,” she 
said slowly ; “and I won’t marry only 
to please Father.” 

There was a little pause. Paul had 
awakened to the consciousness that he 
was talking in a very unusual way to 
this country girl, and Patty was waiting 
to see the effect of her words. 

Patty had learned much from her 
friend in Guildford, and one lesson that 
she had especially retained was, never 
to lessen the effect of her beauty by too 
many words. “Middle-aged women 
and plain women must talk, my dear,” 
said Miss Coppock; “but till a man 
tires of a pretty face, let him look at it 
—that’s all he wants ; and yours is no 
common pretty face, Patty Westropp.” 

“Well then,” Paul spoke slowly, “I 
don’t see why you should not stay at 
home, and keep house for your father ; 
he must have some one.” 

3ut Patty was not appeased, though 
she tried to hide her vexation, and the 
flutter she was in made this difficult ; 
her only help lay in clinging to Miss 
Coppock’s wisdom. “ Patience says real 
ladies never look cross,” she thought ; 
“they only smile all the harder to hide 
what they feel,” and she forced a smile. 
Patty was not as simple as Paul took 
her to be, but she had never talked 
quite alone to a gentleman before, and 
it was very difficult to know how to 
behave. Patty’s rule was that no man 
was a gentleman who earned his living, 
but it was impossible to deny this gen- 





















































































































tleman’s claim to the title, even if he 
did paint pictures. 

“T don’t like rough work,” she said, 
plaintively ; “it spoils my hands.” 

Paul glanced at the ill-used hands ; 
they were plump and well-shaped, with 
little rose-tinted dimples where knuckle- 
bones show later. ‘The fingers, too, so 
far as he could judge, looked round and 
shapely; but Patty had taken good care 
to crumple up her finger points as she 
spoke, so that he did not see much 
more than two small pink fists. 

“But you would have hard work to 
do in service, would you not ?” 

“Not if I was lady’s-maid. But I 
shouldn’t like service at all,” said Patty 
angrily. 

“Not even at the Rectory!” She 
looked so pretty, and in her pettish 
mood she had so forgotten her shy- 
ness that he teased her on purpose to 
prolong it. 

“No, that I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t be 
Miss Nuna’s maid not for better wages 
than she could ever give.” 

The words jarred, but she was grow- 
ing more charming every minute, he 
thought. 

*“} should have thought Miss Beau- 
fort a kind, quiet sort of young lady.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
Patty, and she fixed her eyes doggedly 
on the cottage, “and I don’t care to 
know. I don’t believe anybody does 
know her. She hasn’t a bit of style or 
manner about her; why, the maids at 
the Rectory don’t mind her more than 
they'd mind me.” 

“Well, we won't talk about her.” 
Paul was sorry when he saw tears of 
vexation in the angry girl’s eyes. “I'll 
tell you what I want, Patty; 1 want you 
to sit to me—I mean I want to take 
your likeness. You'll let me paint it, 
won't you?” 

Patty felt horribly ashamed. Whatever 
had she been about, letting the gentle- 
man hear her find fault with Miss 
Nuna, and getting in a passion, and 
all because she felt jealous that he had 
only made a pencil scribble of herself, 
while Miss Nuna was sketched distinctly 
as she sat on the tree-stump. And, mean- 
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time, he had been meaning this—this 
great wonderful triumph. Oh, how she 
wished she had known before she sent 
off that letter to Miss Coppock. 

She looked up at Paul so sweetly, so 
gratefully, that he could hardly help 
kissing her. 

“Yes, if you like, sir.’ 


’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PATTY'S SUNDAY. 


“ Jane!” the Rector called through his 
bedroom door to the maid who had just 
brought his shaving water, “if any 
letters come for me this morning, bring 
them up to me here.” 

‘“* Yes,” he went on to himself, “ there 
is sure to be a letter from Elizabeth, 
and unless she fixes a definite time for 
coming I shall not tell Nuna I have 
invited her. Why should there be any 
discussion about it? Surely I can judge 
better than Nuna can.” 

Having said this in the captious man- 
ner which some men mistake for firm- 
ness, Mr. Beaufort sat down before his 
looking-glass and shaved. 

Another tap at the door, «nd when he 
opened it he found two letters—one from 
Miss Matthews, the other for Roger 
Westropp, under cover to the Rector of 
Ashton. 

Miss Matthews would be delighted 
to come ; but was her dear cousin quite 
sure that darling Nuna wished for her? 
“You must remember that she is mis- 
tress of your household now, and I can- 
not go to you unless I am sure of her 
welcome.” 

Mr. Beaufort looked fretful as he 
read, and then folded up the letter and 
put it in his pocket. 

“These women have no consideration, 
not even Elizabeth. Why give me the 
trouble of writing twice? However, I'll 
soon let her know who is master at the 
Rectory.” 

The feeling that he was plotting 
against her made his manner to Nuna 
much more fatherly than usual. She 
was in one of her excited, sprightly 
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moods. Mr. Whitmore had promised 
to come in after church and spend the 
rest of the day with them, and Nuna 
had never in her life seen anyone like 
Mr. Whitmore. 

He had scarcely spoken to her, but 
then Nuna did not thirst for admiration. 
The only man she knew intimately, 
Will Bright, always showed her that he 
was thinking of her, and she would have 
liked him better if he had occasionally 
treated her to a little neglect. Nuna 
had never loved anyone yet, but she 
had shaped out in her dreams a creature 
she idolized—a creature too high and 
noble for poor, weak human nature to 
attain to, but still a creature in whom 
Nuna believed as implicitly as she be- 
lieved in heaven. She had given this 
dream-love a likeness, the portrait of 
which Paul had reminded her, and this 
had attached a strange significance to 
her casual glance at him when they met in 
the lane. And on that Friday evening 
when she came into the drawing-room 
and found Mr. Whitmore chatting with 
her father, his voice and manner had 
no strangeness for her; they seemed 
the realization of that which she had 
so often pictured. 

All day Saturday she had been in 
what the cook irreverently termed “ one 
of Miss Nuna’s moons.” She could not 
have told what she was thinking of, 
unless it was Mr. Whitmore. 

This morning she had waked with 
the glad anticipation of coming joy. 
She tried hard to collect her thoughts 
in church, and luckily for her she did 
not see Paul; he sat some way behind 
her, far more intent on looking at Patty 
than at his Prayer-book. 

“T tell you what it is, Dennis,”—Mrs. 
Fagg always took her husband’s arm 
and leaned on it as they walked home 
from church,—“ girls such as Patty 
Westropp don’t ought to go to church— 
that they oughtn’t; they're a snare to 
young men’s eyes.” 

“ Well, my dear, but Patty can’t help 
being so very pretty ;” and then Mr. 
Fagg looked half-sheepish. 

‘“* Now don’t be a fool, Dennis, if you 
can help it, putting me out on a 
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Sunday of all days in the week. If 
you'd got sense in your eyes instead 
of folly, you’d have seen something in 
Patty’s face this morning besides the 
good looks you’re so in love with.” 

“Tn love! that’s a good one!” Dennis 
sniggered till his wife’s fingers itched 
to box his ears; but she was not the 
woman to lower a man in the opinion 
of his neighbours, so she only held her 
parasol very stiffly, and leaned extra 
heavily on the delinquent’s arm. “ Why, 
Kitty, you know I never was in love 
but once, and that’s been ever since— 
eh, old woman ?” 

“Don’t be a simpleton!” But she 
was clearly appeased. ‘ What I mean 
is,” she lowered her voice, for they were 
still in the stream of folks that had 
come out of church with them, “ there’s 
something up between Patty and our 
lodger. Now don’t contradict me, Den- 
nis. He’d look at her, of course; I 
don’t mean that only. Men are just 
like flies at treacle, if there’s any pink- 
and-white doll to be looked at.. But I 
never saw Patty look as she looked 
at him this morning. It’s high time 
Roger came home to see after that girl.” 

Patty lingered in church. She had 
felt proud and happy that Mr. Whit- 
more did not sit on the Rectory bench, 
and she had likewise been aware 
that during the service his looks had 
been constantly travelling towards her ; 
but the service was over now, and yet 
he made no movement to leave his seat. 
Patty waited till almost every one had 
gone out, and then she had to follow 
the rest. She stood waiting among the 
daisy-covered graves, as if she were 
reading some of the quaint headstones. 
“Why don’t he come, I wonder? He 
don’t know Miss Beaufort. Why need 
he wait till she comes out? 1 know 
that’s what he’s waiting for.” She 
stamped her foot angrily, heedless that 
she stamped it on an old blackened 
stone, blistered with orange-coloured 
spots. 

She looked towards the porch again. 

Miss Nuna was coming out, and Mr. 
Whitmore was following her ; and, yes, 
they were shaking hands. Patty stood 
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as still as one of the old headstones, and 
she felt mad with jealous vexation when 
she saw Miss Nuna taking the path 
that led through the churchyard to the 
Rectory gate, and Mr. Whitmore walk- 
ing side by side with her, seemingly 
without invitation. 

He never so much as looked round at 
Patty. 

“Tt’s too bad—a deal too bad; and 
to see him yesterday while he was 
painting my picture, he looked as if 
he never could care for anybody but 
me.” Poor Patty sobbed freely as soon 
as she was safe out of the throng of 
neighbours and in the lane, and the 
large hot tears blistered her fresh 
white ribbons. “I did not want him 
to speak to me before people, but he 
needn’t go off with her. And is he 
going to be just the same to Miss Nuna 
as he was to me yesterday? Oh, I do 
hate her, I do!” said Patty, vehemently ; 
“and she’s not pretty. I don’t care what 
folks say, I can’t see no prettiness ; she’s 
as pale and as thin asa lily, no shape nor 
colour in her.” 

Poor Patty! her pretty white eyelids 
were red and swelled by the time she 
reached the cottage. She felt miserably 
ill-used. Her life had not pleased her, 
it had been so dull and hard to her 
ease-loving, pleasure-seeking nature ; but 
till now she had endured it for the sake 
of what was to come by and by; she 
had looked forward. Miss Coppock had 
predicted that her face would make her 
fortune some day, and Patty had firmly 
determined to be a lady, however Jong 
she might have to wait for promotion. 
Her notions of benefits to be gained by 
this exaltation were perhaps not very 
refined, but they bore a strong family 
resemblance to those of many of her 
more cultivated sisters. 

She should never walk; she should 
have a carriage to take her wherever 
she chose to go. Then she would live in 
London itself, and buy as many bonnets 
and gowns and gloves as ever she liked 
—much grander bonnets than Miss Cop- 
pock had ever had in her show-room ; 
and she should wear plenty of real 
jewels. However lofty her dreams 
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would sometimes be, this last vision 
always floated on the summit of the 
pyramid. 

One evening at Miss Coppock’s a 
county grandee drove into town on her 
way to some large party on the other 
side of it. The lady’s head-dress had 
got displaced, and Patty was sent for to 
help Miss Coppock in arranging it. 
The lady blazed with diamonds, and 
the girl saw how they renovated the 
faded beauty in her face. This same 
face in the morning Patty had thought 
sallow and plain, but now the lustre of 
the jewels lent a sparkle to it, and made 
it attractive. The lesson was not for- 
gotten. From that evening Patty’s re- 
solve took increased strength. If she 
were beautiful in her simple cotton 
dress, what would she be in velvet and 
diamonds? Castle-building and plan- 
ning had soothed her toil when she 
came to live at Ashton; bright dreams 
of the future gave a relish to the homely 
fare which her father said was good 
enough for such as them. But the last 
two days had taught Patty a new kind 
of happiness. At first when Paul 
noticed her, and she thought he would 
take her likeness, her heart throbbed 
with joy. If he painted her picture, 
others might see it; rich and grand 
people perhaps would inquire about the 
original ; but yesterday as Paul talked 
to her while he painted, and as she felt 
his eyes fixed in their ardent gaze, a 
more idle, more exquisite sensation 
than castle-building had come to Patty ; 
dress and bonnets, jewellery even, faded 
in the pride of being admired by him. 
Her cheeks glowed, her lips trembled, 
and when at last Paul left off painting 
and said he must go back to the inn, 
she could scarcely keep from tears. 

He disappeared at last round the 
angle of the lane, and all the sunshine 
went out of her afternoon. She would 
have liked to have gone on always in 
such new delicious enjoyment, and to 
her surprise she found that hours had 
slipped away unheeded. It was very 
weary to think that he would not come 
again till Monday, and then her father 
might be at home. 


















“But Father can’t find fault with him 
for taking my likeness ; no one can say 
a word against his coming here to do 
that. And yet I don’t want Father to 
know, and I couldn’t have Mr. Whit- 
more see Father ;” and then she began 
to count the hours which must pass 
before she saw Paul again. 

Patty’s nature was worldly ; and no 
one had ever tried to teach her that she 
must not live entirely for herself. But 
as she came home from church on this 
Sunday, with all the heart she had she 
loved Paul Whitmore better than she 
had ever loved anything or anybody, 
and she longed to have him beside 
her, chiefly because she did love 
him. 

She threw the nicely-trimmed bonnet 
on her bed when she reached home, 
forgetful of the tender care she usually 
bestowed on it. She sat down before 
her tiny looking-glass. Her hair was 
ruffled, her eyes looked red and fretful, 
her face was tear-stained, her mouth 
even drooped in limp misery. 

“Tf I looked like that in church,” 
she sobbed, ‘‘no wonder he went home 
with her. Oh! why can’t I have a grey 
silk gown anda black lace shawl as well 
as she? We'd see who'd do the most 
eredit to their clothes then! But I 
didn’t think it of him ; just because he 
was walking and talking with that miss, 
I didn’t think he’d be too proud to speak 
tome. But it’s not pride, it’s meanness, 
Ah! and he’ll forget all about me! He'll 
get fond of her to-day,and then to-morrow 
she’ll plan to have him there again. Oh, 
what shall Ido? whatshall I do? Like 
will take to like ; I’m prettiest, but then 
she’s a lady.” 

But this last thought had consolation 
in it. Patty drew her hands from her 
face and set about smoothing her rich 
hair into its usual wavy gloss. Mr. 
Whitmore had seen Miss Nuna in the 
lane, and he had not seemed much im- 
pressed by her; he had been much more 
taken with herself. By the time Patty 
had washed away her tears, and settled 
her collar and brooch to her satisfaction, 
she decided that after all he could not 
help it, and it was just possible that he 
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had avoided her on purpose, so as not to 
draw notice on her. 

“Tt would never have done for him 
to speak before that sharp-eyed, bitter- 
tongued landlady,” she said. “But I will 
have it out with him all the same when 
he comes; I’m not going to be made 
much of one day and snubbed the next 
without good reason.” 

She could pacify her anxiety, but she 
could not quiet impatience. She could 
not feel at ease; she was restless and 
feverish ; the day seemed so hot and so 
long there was no bearing its shining 
dulness. Patty would not give herself 
even the variety of afternoon church, 
She could make excuses for Mr. Whit- 
more here, away from him, but she 
knew that if he walked past her again 
beside Miss Nuna she should probably 
do something foolish. 

And so that Sunday went on, the 
most sorrowful that Patty had ever 
known, and yet the first in which she 
had found such happiness—for it was 
such happiness to think over yesterday. 
Would he come to-morrow ? 

Something whispered that he would ; 
and so, thinking over what would happen 
in his next visit, Patty sat, her head 
resting on her hand, while the light 
faded out of the glowing sunset. 

It was happiness to have her thoughts 
so filled that the petty vexations of her 
daily life had lost power to annoy her. 
When Roger was at home she hated 
the darkness he insisted on, candles 
being, as he urged, too dear to be wasted 
on her crochet and finery ; but even if 
the light had been dimmer than it was 
now, Patty would have preferred to 
be alone with her thoughts in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE RECTORY. 


Paut had not seen Patty as he passed 
her half hidden behind a gravestone; 
and even if he had, it is possible that he 
would not have noticed her. He wanted 
to see a good deal more of the pretty 
little thing, and he certainly did not 
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mean to make her a subject for village 
gossip. 

He had eyes to discover that Miss Beau- 
fort was far prettier than he had thought 
her on Friday. He was not influ- 
enced, as Patty had feared, by Nuna’s 
superiority of dress. Her eyes chiefly 
had attracted him: as she sat opposite 
at dinner he found himself looking at 
them, wondering at their depth and 
variety of expression. Nuna was timid, 
and rather more silent than usual; but 
when Mr. Beaufort began to question 
his visitor about Italy, she listened with 
suck enthusiastic interest that Paul 
warmed towards her. Mr. Beaufort left 
them together before afternoon service, 
and then, little by little, Paul drew her on 
from Italy to talk of pictures and of art, 
and learned that she herself had an 
earnest love of painting, and gave up all 
the time she could find to its exercise. 

Still Patty need not have feared, 
though she would have seen that the 
deep glow on Nuna’s transparent skin 
was very beautifying, and that her eyes 
looked into Paut’s with a wealth of ex- 
pression of which she was utterly uncon- 
scious. But Nuna was quite aware that 
Mr. Whitmore took a very ordinary in- 
terest in her, and that probably he would 
not have talked to her at all if she had not 
cared so much for the things he cared 
for; and if Nuna had been a little older 
she might have feared that in this very 
sympathy of tastes lay a repulsion to 
love—that the very last thing a man 
values in a woman is sympathy with his 
actual pursuit. She may sympathize 
with himself, and to a certain extent in 
his tastes, always provided that she 
does not grow learned in them, and so 
lose the sweet docile ignorance which 
he takes such pleasure in informing and 
correcting. 

In one way her cousin Elizabeth had 
been a true friend to Nuna ; she had so 
magnified her failings, and depreciated 
her gifts, that the girl had a very mean 
opinion of her own attractions ; and it 
never once occurred to her that Paul 
could admire her. Truly she was too 
deeply absorbed in him to remember 
her own identity. 
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They had tea in the garden; Nuna 
sat under a grand old plane-tree, the 
light flecking her hair here and there 
with gold, as it crept down through the 
broad leafy canopy. 

The cups and saucers were rarities, 
old Vienna porcelain. Mr. Beaufort 
had whispered to Nuna to produce 
them, after the dinner talk had shown 
him that his guest would appreciate 
them; but when Paul admired them, 
you would have thought, from the 
Rector’s manner, that he was used to 
drink tea out of these treasures every 
Sunday. If Paul could have kept his 
thoughts from straying to the cottage, 
the evening would have delighted him. 
Mr. Beaufort was a good listener so long 
as he was well amused, and the glow in 
Nuna’s eyes led the artist on from one 
description to another, till he was sur- 
prised at his own eloquence. 

He looked at Nuna ; she was bending 
forward to take a teacup from her father, 
and a remembrance struck him. 

He drew out his sketch-book, and 
showed her the little drawing he had 
made in Carving’s Wood Lane. 

“You were just like it a minute 
ago,” he said. 

Mr. Beaufort looked at it attentively, 
and then a sudden remembrance came 
to him also. 

“ Had you been sketching again when 
I met you?” He looked hard at Paul. 
“‘ Sketching Martha Westropp ?” 

Paul did not flinch under the Rector’s 
scrutiny ; he grew ashade paler. He was 
very angry, he could not have said why; 
but it seemed to him that Nuna need 
not be made acquainted with his inti- 
macy with Patty. 

“T sketched the little cottage there,” 
he said, carelessly. He turned over the 
leaves, and showed the porch to Mr. 
Beaufort. 

Nuna worshipped beauty. “ Patty 
deserves to be put in more distinctly; she 
would make a beautiful picture, I think.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Paul felt that he must say something. 

“Yes, she is very pretty. I expect 
some artist or other has painted her 
before now.” 


















“She is what I could fancy a Perdita 
might be,” Nuna went on, growing ex- 
cited with her own enthusiasm. “ She 
is too short for a Dorothea, or else she 
has just that fair, fresh, healthy beauty, 
and yet her skin is more delicate and 
velvet-like than any I ever saw. I wish 
I could dress Patty like a lady for once, 
and see how lovely she would look.” 

“And most likely you would be dis- 
appointed.” Her father spoke sharply, 
and Nuna drew into her shell in a fright. 
What had she done? “ Peasant beauty,” 
continued the Rector, oracularly, ‘‘ owes 
much to its surroundings: in the garb 
of a higher class, its uncouth ways 
and awkwardness show out as they 
never would have shown in cotton 
gowns.” 

Paul longed to give the Rector a good 
shaking. He rose up to say good-bye 
presently, and he held Nuna’s hand in 
a long, warm clasp. He could have 
thanked her with all his heart for her 
generous praise of Patty’s beauty. 

Even while he hurried down Carving’s 
Wood Lane, impatient to see the face 
that so enthralled him, his mind went 
back to Nuna; and he felt that if he 
were free, there would be interest in 
getting her to lay aside her reserve, 
in developing the enthusiastic nature 
which had hinted its presence to-day, 
as the glowing cracks in the black ridge 
betray a volcano. But this was purely 
a mental idea. The day’s separation 
had so fostered his passion for Patty, 
that it had been hard for him te return 
to the Rectory after afternoon service ; 
only a slight fear of arousing the Rec- 
tor’s suspicions had induced him to 
do it. 

After morning church, and that sweet 
vision of Patty in her bonnet, he had 
gravely asked himself, what he was 
doing, and how he meant this idyl to 
end? But then came the meeting with 
Nuna, and there had been no further 
opportunity for self-communing. 

Now, as he hurried along in his mad 
impatience—an impatience quickened by 
Nuna’s praise—a sense of wrong-doing 
hung over him, but did not check his 
progress. As he drew nearer and nearer 
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the cottage, thought grew confused ; a 
tumultuous, throbbing joy left no room 
for aught beside its own presence. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN INTERRUPTION, 


Pav went in behind the scarlet-runner 
vines ; he wanted to take Patty by sur- 
prise, so he stepped over the gate that 
its click might not give her warning. 

Light had faded suddenly out of the 
sky, and by the time he reached the 
porch the green of the honeysuckle had 
darkened so that the blossoms showed 
ghostwise on the dusky leaves. 

The stillness was deathlike, except 
for the weird, mysterious murmur by 
which Nature indicates her function of 
perpetual growth. As he listened, there 
came a shriller sound than these in- 
distinct pulse-beats—a cricket chirping 
out in the silent house. 

The charm was broken. He had 
stood in the porch, spelled by the mur- 
muring stillness ; he tapped at the door, 
and smiled. 

“T am faint-hearted to need encourage- 
ment from a cricket.” 

The door opened, and there was 
Patty. 

“T’ll come out,” she said, “it is so 
dark in here.” 

There was no surprise in her voice. 
It seemed to Paul that she had felt his 
presence before she saw him. Patty 
would have liked to ask him indoors, 
only then he would have seen how 
poor her home was. 

She was so very glad that she could 
not find anything to say. But Paul’s 
first words reminded her of her grievance 
against him. 

“T thought I should see you at church 
again ?” 

Patty had meant to speak calmly, 
and like a lady, as she phrased it, but 
her indignation mastered her. He 
wanted her to go to church, did he, that 
he might look at her, and then walk 
home with Miss Nuna, without so much 
as turning his head? 
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“You wouldn’t have seen me if I'd 
gone,” she said. 

Paul started, the words were so 
harshly spoken. Patty had turned her 
head away, but he felt that she was 
looking vexed. 

There was no possible way of guessing 
at Paul’s moods; he was, as Mrs. Fagg 
would have said, “so touch-and-go.” 
The very cause of offence of one day 
might on the next be specially pleasing 
to his fastidious notions; and now, 
although at the sight of Patty his whole 
being seemed to go out to her, and 
though he could hardly restrain the 
avowal of his passion, these few words, 
hardly and flippantly spoken, threw 
him back on himself—almost broke 
through the charm that had held his 
senses in thrall. 

He stood cold and unmoved. And 
Patty turned round her head and saw 
him so standing ; and as she really did 
love him, nature prompted her to do 
the only thing which could have moved 
him : she began to cry. 

The little quivering sob thrilled 
through his heart, and in a minute his 
arms were round her, and she was drawn 
close to him. 

“You sweet little darling, what is 
it?” he whispered. “You know I 
couldn’t vex you, Patty.” 

Patty made no effort to free herself. 
*T thought you’d forgotten me,” she 
sobbed. 

The light was very indistinct, but 
Paul did not want much light to make 
him see her face. He put one hand 
under the soft round chin, and raised 
it. 

“You would not have liked me to 
speak to you before all those people ?” 

“No,” said Patty. She was so 
happy she would have said anything 
she thought he wished her to say. 

“Of course I knew I should see you 
here this evening ; isn’t it much better, 
eh?” 

He bent down and looked into her 
eyes—looked until his soul seemed to 
go out at his lips. Somehow they met 
Patty’s. 

Even while that first thrilling kiss 
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lingered, a slight but distinct sound 
made them start asunder—the click of 
the gate latch. 

“Tt’s Father,” Patty whispered ; and 
then her keen wits helped her lover. 
“ He can’t see us because of the bean- 
vines ; go away over the front palings— 
go, quick !” 

Paul would have stood his ground, 
but there was such terror in her voice 
that he feared to expose her to her 
father’s anger. 

He stepped over the palings; and 
then he stood waiting till he heard 
footsteps going towards the cottage. 

There was a murmur of voices, but 
no sounds of anger. He waited yet for 
some time, but there was no sign of 
life. He heard the front door shut, 
and some creaking bolts drawn across 
it, and then he turned slowly towards 
the lane again. 

Patty had inwardly -blessed her 
father’s thrifty ways. He could not see 
ber blushes in the darkness; and the 
very fact of finding her thus, and not, as 
he expected, burning a candle through 
the whole evening, put Roger in good 
humour with her, and made him un- 
suspicious. 

‘Well, lass, I’m come home later 
than I thought, but I’d have been later 
yet if Mr. Bright hadn’t given me a lift; 
an’ I’ve brought you news you'll like 
to hear.” 

“Oh, what's that?” Patty’s heart 
fluttered violently ; she longed to run 
upstairs and realize some of the delight 
of the last few minutes ; it was dreadful 
to be forced away from the thought 
of it. 

“Well,” Roger spoke almost jocu- 
larly, “1’m not going to say all on a 
sudden ; I'll make ye guess, lass ; there’s 
a visitor coming to see ye.” 

At any other time Patty must have 
guessed his meaning, but now she could 
not even take in his word: 

“A visitor? Do you want supper, 
Father ?” 

“T’ll have a crust,” he said; and 
in the faint glimmer he found his chair 
and sat down in it, while Patty disap- 
peared into the washhouse. 
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A little chill fell on her father. We 
are apt to proportion our notions by 
the mood in which we view things. 
If Roger’s journey had proved unsuc- 
cessful, and if on his return he had 
found Patty writing a letter by the 
light of a half-burnt candle, he would 
have been as cold as usual, and would 
not have expected any warmth from 
his child; but he was in singularly 
bright spirits. Grandmother Wood had 
died easily, and had left her savings 
to “her daughter’s husband, Roger 
Westropp, for the use of his only child 
Martha.” This was better than he 
expected ; he should have no trouble 
now in keeping the money from being 
spent in ribbons and rubbish. It had 
been a triumph, too, to rescue the money 
from his brother-in-law Peter. Grand- 
mother Wood had only left her son 
ten pounds ; he had displeased her by 
an imprudent early marriage, but at 
her death she had forgiven and blessed 
both him and his wife. 

“ How that fellow took on for the 
loss of his mother!” said Roger to him- 
self. ‘He couldn’t have done more if 
she’d left to him instead of to me. And 
how that wife of his did try to com- 
fort him !” 

A sort of smothered sigh escaped 
him. 

“She means well, does Patty,” he 
said to himself. 

Patty came back with a thin candle 
in a flat tin candlestick, and then she 
set a loaf, a fragment of cheese, and a 
knife on the table. 

Roger drew his chair up and ate in 
silence. 

“T may as well have a drink,” he 
said ; “I’m thirsty.” She fetched him 
some water, and then she tried to think 
of something to say. 

“ How’s Grandmother?” 

Roger took a draught out of the 
brown pitcher, and then set it down 
on the table. 

“ She’s dead! And, Patty, she’s left 
all she’d got to leave in trust to me 
against you're old enough to want it: 
it beant much, lass, but it ‘ull be useful 
one day.” 
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Patty’s eyes brightened for an instant ; 
then a look of disappointment came 
into her face. She made no answer. 

Something in her silent manner struck 
her father as new and unusual. 

He lifted the candle suddenly to his 
daughter's face, and gave her a keen, 
searching glance. 

Patty did not wince ; she had reco- 
vered her self-possession, and the very 
manifestation of her father’s suspicion 
put her on guard to baffle it. 

“What makes ye so quiet, lass? Why 
don’t ye guess who your visitor Il be?” 

“Is it some one at Guildford?” And 
then she went on quickly, roused sud- 
denly out of her deadness to outside 
things by an eager hope: “Is it Miss 
Patience herself?” 

Roger nodded. 

“T don’t see as it can be any other, 
unless ye’ve friends in Guildford as I 
knows naught on. I saw Miss Patience 
in the street yesterday, and she said 
she was coming over to Ashton Rectory, 
to-morrow or next day, to wait on 
Miss Nuna Beaufort, and she ‘ud be 
glad if you’d go up and see her there.” 

“You ought to have asked her here.” 
Patty spoke crossly ; a vision of Nuna 
waited onobsequiously by Miss Coppock, 
with the curtseying manner the milliner 
observed towards her customers, was 
disturbing. “ Miss Patience can come 
over all the way from Guildford to wait 
on that Miss Nuna, and yet she won't 
take the trouble so much as to walk the 
length of Carving’s Wood Lane to see 
an old friend like me.” 

But Patty was too practical to nourish 
such resentment. 

“* Miss Nuna pays for her going,” she 
thought, and her forehead grew smooth. 
Just then it seemed to her that any- 
thing might be expected so long as the 
pay was in proportion to the service 
rendered ; never in her life before had 
she felt such a craving for money. 

Roger paused before he answered ; 
his words were always weighed before 
he spoke them. 

“T did ask the lady to come and 
see you, and I'll tell you why I did, 
Patty. You can tell Miss Patience of 
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your grandmother’s bounty if you will, 
but I won’t have Jane at the Rectory, 
nor Clara Briton either, chattering about 
my affairs ; d’ye hear, lass ?” 

He spoke sharply, but Patty’s spirits 
had come back. 

“‘ Never you fear, Father. Oh, I am 
so pleased Miss Patience is coming: 
to-morrow or next day? I hope to- 
morrow.” 

Roger’s suspicion was lulled. 

“She'd got dull like with being 
alone,” he said ; “ if she’d found amuse- 
ment here, she wouldn’t be in such a 
taking at seeing that stuck-up dress- 
maker.” Then a thought struck him, 
and he went on aloud : 

“Miss Coppock ‘ll be down here 
somewhere about three o'clock. You 
can give her a cup o° tea, Patty, but 
Ill have no waste in providing cakes 
and pastry ; don’t you fancy I'll make 
the smallest change in my ways because 
of this bit of money comin’ in. It’s put 
by against a rainy day.” 

“‘ Suppose the rainy day never comes,” 
Patty laughed. She was too happy in 
the prospect before her to be vexed 
again. Her secret had been delicious 
enough in itself only, but to think of 
pouring out to Miss Coppock the story 
of the last three days! Oh, it was too 
delightful! Why, if Father had not 
come when he did, there was no 
knowing what Mr. Whitmore might 
have said. 

Her father was tired, and scarcely 
answered her last words. Patty went 
upstairs to her little bare room, and 
listened impatiently to his slow, firm 
tread. It scemed to her he was longer 
than usual shutting and bolting the dvor. 

“As if any one would rob a poor 
cottage like this,” she said. “‘Why, I’m 
the only thing worth stealing in it.” 

She looked wonderfully pretty as she 
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sat on the edge of her bed, loosening 
her luxuriant hair till it reached the 
counterpane, and longing for silence in 
the cottage. 

It came at last, and then Patty could 
give herself up freely to her reveries 
without fear of interruption. 

While she sat waiting, a cloud had 
come across the sunshine of her future. 

Were artists gentlemen? To Patty 
the word gentleman did not represent a 
state of mind, or manners, or breeding ; 
it simply meant style of living—a large 
luxurious house, a carriage, plenty ot 
servants, and, above all, an unlimited 
command of money; these things, so 
the novels she had devoured at Miss 
Coppock’s assured her, were to be found 
by poor country girls, provided they 
had wit and beauty, and it was for 
these things she had resolved to marry 
a gentleman. 

“Such things make any one a lady,” 
said Patty ; “it don’t matter about the 
schooling or the breeding either—I’m 
sure it don’t—half so much as the clothes 
aud the carriage. A poor lady, if she’s 
a lady to the backbone, "ull get snubbed 
and sent to the wall if she’s no money 
to cut a dash with.” 

And yet wasn’t Mr. Whitmore enough 
in himself without anything besides ? 

And that first kiss came back; it 
seemed to be really pressing itself on 
Patty’s lips again. She hid away her 
glowing face in her hands, hugging the 
memory of it. 

And he might be rich after all, who 
could tell? Perhaps he only painted 
pictures for amusement ; he had spoken 
of himself as an artist, but that might 
not mean anything; he might be a real 
independent gentleman. 

She went to bed at last, comforted in 
this new perplexity by the anticipation 
of Miss Coppock’s counsel. 
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Tue magic by which all old cities, with 
their warped roofs and worn pavements, 
recall the life of the past, has been given 
to Oxford in more than double measure. 
Her towers and gardens have rendered 
in due season, fur so many summers, 
the tribute of their music and their fra- 
grance, her academic generations have 
been so many and so fleeting, that she 
is invested with even a greater charm 
than other towns of beauty and antiquity 
not less than her own. While her 
gardens, filled with summer visitors, 
seem to bring back for a little the let- 
tered ease and liberty of the Abbey of 
Théléme, even the lightest hearted 
lounger may feel the permanence of the 
scene, the shifting of the characters 
and costumes; may seem to see for 
a moment, in the alleys, the laces and 
velvets of Charles’s court ; may remem- 
ber how short is summer, and take to 
heart the lesson of the roses. The 
memory slips back to the gravity of 
ancient gaudy days, to the quaintness of 
disused pageants, and the learned grace 
of old commemorationg, , The meagre 
annals of Anthony Wollt gain life and 
colour from the life of the present. We 
can realize the scenes of Leicester’s 
chancellorship, when Elizabeth praised 
or scolded the scholars in Greek and 
Latin; or when the Polish prince, 
Alasco, was welcomed “by musicians 
that stood over the east gate, playing their 
wind music,” when public disputes 
were held “to his great content,” on 
such questions as whether the stars 
influenced human destiny, whether the 
soul was immortal, whether women were 
longer lived than men. It is of one of 
the disputants in that May Term of 1583, 
—of one who, though Wood does notcon- 
descend to name him, was doubtless to 
many the most remarkable figure there, 
—that we propose to speak for a little. 
There was scarcely in Europe, at that 


time, a person of more brilliant and 
mysterious renown ihan Giordano 
Bruno, the young Italian with the dark 
eyes, and “small black beard;” the 
preacher and the poet of a new faith ; 
the friend of kings, the hated of priests ; 
the guest of Philip Sidney and of 
Oxford. We may imagine the interest 
which he excited: how ancient doctors 
and heads of houses, the Dormitantes to 
whom he addressed a sarcastic tract, 
considered him ‘“dangerous;” how 
younger men were charmed with his 
various learning, his wild Italian wit, 
his scheme of a system which should 
reconcile, in a faith at once sublime and 
joyous, the spiritual desires and the 
new material discoveries of humanity. 
By the end of the sixteenth century 
the time had gone when men of let- 
ters, except the few who imitated the 
pensive epicureanism of Montaigne, 
could be content with culture only, 
when they could put aside the questions 
of theology and metaphysics. The 
many new relations of man ; the Refor- 
mation, with its disturbance of the 
claims of Catholicism ; the discovery of 
America, with its millions who had 
never heard the name of Christ ; above 
all, the alarming hypothesis of Coperni- 
cus, in which, asin Mr. Rossetti’s poem, 
the earth, no longer the one seat and 
centre of life and of intelligence, 
seemed to “spin like a fretful midge,” 
—trequired to be reconciled to human 
faith and received opinion. There were 
signs that the spirit of doubt, or of 
schism, was no longer self-sufficient ; 
in many directions different thinkers 
were seeking fora ground of union. To 
enable Catholicism to afford this ground, 
as of old, was the object of Loyola; it 
was in the search of this that William 
Postel sought the elements of a primitive 
faith and a primitive language, supposed 
to be still capable of being restored, 
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among the dangerous passes of Lebanon 
and the Caucasus. As they in religion, 
so Bacon and others dreamed of an 
ultimate unity and universal law in 
science. ‘There was to be an end of 
controversy, an end of division—in the 
one religion of humanity for Postel, in 
a renovated church for Loyola, in the 
Ars Artium for Bacon. 

To have pursued this quest in a dif- 
ferent field ; to have evolved a system 
which united an intellectual faith and 
love, like the amor intellectualis of 
Spinoza, with the most joyous accept- 
ance of all new details of nature and 
art, as new gifts and garments of 
Deity ; to have proclaimed this scheme 
with ardour of verse and brilliance 
of dramatic dialogue ; to have attacked 
all shadows of elder faiths with the 
unscrupulous wit of Heine or of 
Lucian ; to have armed his own phi- 
losophy with a fanciful and ingenious 
dialectic,—was the work of Giordano 
Bruno. He failed, for many reasons ; 
his system had not the solidity, nor his 
character the balance and calmness of 
Spinoza ; his Rabelaisian vein suited ill 
his pretensions to the name of “ Philo- 
theus ;” yet in that twilight time of the 
sixteenth century, when the ordered 
advance of philosophy was broken and 
in disarray, no one spoke more of these 
sayings, which later, and from more 
fortunate lips, became the watchwords 
of power. Thus he was before Bacon 
with the saying, that we, and not 
the ancients, live in the antiquity of 
the world ; he anticipated Descartes in 
the remark, that we must first doubt 
everything, that we may reason with 
more freedom and sincerity; his 
writings are said to have furnished 
Leibnitz with the origin of the theory 
of monads, and there can be no doubt 
that his philosophy forms an important 
link between the timid pantheism of 
the Florentine school and that of 
Spinoza. With all these claims to 
memory, the life, aims, and character of 
Bruno have long been dimly guessed at. 
He has found an advocate with Protes- 
tant divines, because he was the friend 
of Sidziey ; he has been a favourite with 
atheistic lecturers, because he is re- 
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puted to have scoffed at all faith. When 
all is said, it is more the manner and 
mystery of his death than any facts in 
his life that preserves his name in the 
ranks of the obscurely famous. The 
history of his life was till quite recently 
as dark as his writings were scarce and 
difficult. The year of his birth, the 
position of his family, the manner of his 
capture by the Inquisition, even whether 
he really perished at the stake, have 
long been matters of doubt. Bartholo- 
mess, the French biographer of Bruno, 
in a work almost overloaded with learn- 
ing, failed to answer these questions, 
which Signor Berti, by the happy dis- 
covery of the records of the trial at 
Venice, has been fortunate enough to 
solve. 

About ten years after the death of 
Copernicus, and ten before the birth of 
Bacon, in 1548, or 1550 as Bartholomess 
has it, Giordano Bruno was born at Nola. 
He came di nobile prosapia, and his 
childhood, like that of other men of 
letters, in the time when the Renais- 
sance was half seriously adopting frag- 
ments of Catholic and classic mythology, 
was distinguished by a portent. Bruno 
declares that when only three months 
old he was attacked in his cradle by a 
serpent, and found articulate voice to 
call on his father by name. This is 
the one recorded incident of his child- 
hood; we next. find him hiding his 
genius, gay and filled with repressed 
tire, like the volcanic country of his 
birth, under the garb of Dominic. This 
early devotion soon yielded to the in- 
fluences of the old university, and of 
the new and sceptical academies of 
Naples. Bruno began his career as a 
writer by an attack on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and by a lost work 
called ‘* Noah’s Ark,” which he had 
the boldness to dedicate to the Pope, 
and which seems to have been a satire 
on the wisdom by which the world is 
governed. It soon became evident that 
the cloister was no more a fit home for 
Bruno than for Erasmus, Rabelais, or 
Campanella. After a brief stay at the 
Convent della Minerva at Rome, he 
passed, earning a living as he best could, 
by hasty tracts on the “Signs of the 
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Times,” to Padua, Genoa, and Geneva. 
The home of Protestantism proved in- 
hospitable; Thoulouse he had the 
good fortune to leave unharmed, after 
holding a public dispute; he shocked 
the orthodox medical schools of Mont- 
pellier bya panegyric on Paracelsus, “the 
leader and restorer of science.” 

At last, in 1579, the wandering scholar 
founda pleasanterand more abiding home 
in Paris, where the protection of Henry 
III., the example of many scholars not 
more orthodox or more Aristotelian than 
himself, enabled him to devote three years 
to studying and writing on the Lullian 
system of topics.~ It was here that the 
book called “ De Umbris Idearum ” was 
published, a work which contains the 
logic of Bruno, as the “Spaccio della 
Bestia Trionfante” displays, in a popular 
form, the results of his philosophy, and 
the “ Eroici Furori,” the vita nuova of 
the contemplative life, chants its high 
delight and enthusiasm. The logic of 
Bruno is an adaptation of that of 
Lullius—a dream of the thirteenth 
century, never without attractions for 
minds that sought a short path to all 
knowledge, and never accredited by 
more serious thinkers. For the French, 
among whom Bruno taught, this system 
had the charm that it seemed to resume 
and to simplify the processes and re- 
sults of science, and to afford an art of 
memory. In the eyes of the philosopher 
himself it had the greater virtue of 
proving, by its few and infinitely 
variable terms, the admirable and 
symbolic harmony of the universe—a 
harmony and oneness which his mind 
was never weary of demonstrating, nor 
his religion of contemplating and 
adoring. That all existence is of God; 
that God being infinitely good and 
powerful could never have created a 
finite universe ; that, therefore, all the 
new discovered starry worlds, which 
seemed with so terrible a logic “to 
brand his nothingness into man,” are 
only new grounds of hope; that God 
could never deceive us, and that there- 
fore things must exist as they are 
known; that things are indeed in a 
certain sense shadows, but even as 
No. 136.—vou. xxXmL 
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shadows imply the presence of that one 
Sun through which all that exists is 
and is seen; that knowledge is a 
constant process of recognizing new 
proofs of God’s goodness, and of re- 
ferring these to the ultimate source of 
life and light: this is the philosophy 
of Bruno, and the main lesson of the 
“De Umbris Idearum.” Darkened by 
the forgotten trivialities of Lullism, 
made puerile by astrological drawings, 
obstructed by the attempt to make the 
ideal connection of things serve as an 
art of memory, the central thought is 
still clear, that all being is only the 
“veil before the face of God,” the 
shadow of the idea. Yet this veil and 
shadow is not despised as fleeting and 
phenomenal ; in itself it is lovely and 
holy, not merely the covering, but also 
the only possible manifestation of the 
inner verity. A few expressions may be 
translated thus :—“ As the theologians 
say, unless ye believe neither shall ye 
understand, so we, unless ye will be 
content with shadows, ye shall not see 
light.” Again: “ There is a connection 
in things, so that there is one eternally 
existing frame, one order, one govern- 
ment, one source, one end of all.” We 
may neglect the thirty intentiones um- 
brarum, the thirty conceptus idearum, 
and the combinations of both which 
form the mechanism of the logic. These 
attempts to demonstrate the ideal con- 
nection of the universe are fanciful 
rather than philosophic; the point of 
interest for us is the clearness with 
which Bruno saw the equal value, the 
inseparable character of either side of 
the eternal dualism: “What God has 
joined,” he seems to say, “let no man 
put asunder.” To his own times, and 
in the eyes of his frivolous patron, the 
Lullian art, with its great promise as a 
mnemonic, perhaps from its quaint 
figures, as a form of magic, and its 
want of fulfilment, must have seemed 
a failure. 

An ordinary professorship was offered 
to Bruno at Paris; this he declined, 
and left the Court of Henry and his 
mignons for the nobler society that 
surrounded Elizabeth. Im England. 
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between 1583, and 1585 he passed the 
busiest years of his life. 

Truno came to England as the repre- 
sentative of Italy, of her new learning, 
her manners, her free thought, her beauty 
and charm, and Italy, dear as she has 
always been to the best minds of Eng- 
land, was never so dear as at that 
moment. English poetry borrowed, with 
Surrey, with Spenser, and with Shake- 
speare, her forms of verse, and in the 
case of Spenser, at least, her passionate 
mysticism. The Court too copied her 
fashions, and moralists complained of 
the looseness of manners learned in 
Italian travel, of the “new modes and 
toys of lovemaking, with ribbons and 
sonnets,” and declared, in their version 
of an Italian problem, that ‘‘an English- 
man that is Italianate, doth quickly 
prove a devil incarnate.” With Eng- 
lishmen who took no harm from Italian 
culture, with Harvey, Fulke Greville, 
and Sidney, Bruno became intimate. 
They formed a kind of club for the 
discussion of literary questions, a club 
which did not escape the charge of too 
curious inquiry, of atheism. It is pro- 
bable that Bruno gave rise to this 
scandal, by dedicating his famous book, 
the “Expulsion of the Triumphant 
Beast,” to Sidney. Of all the many 
difficulties which surround the history 
of this work, none is more obscure than 
the acceptance by Sidney of this dedi- 
cation. Living on terms of intimacy 
with Bruno, he could scarcely have been 
mistaken as to the real meaning of the 
allegory. He could not have thought, 
as Bartholomess seems to have done, 
that it was merely intended to promul- 
gate the Copernican “ hypothesis.” He 
could no more have supposed, with an 
orthodox writer in the Spectator (vol. v. 
p. 389), that “there was very little 
danger in it,” than with Beyer and 
others, that it was that non-existent 
book the “De Tribus Impostoribus.” 
Nor would he be induced, like Dr. 
Whewell and like Leibnitz, by isolated 
passages, to suppose that it was a satire 
on the Church of Rome, nor by other 
allusions that it was directed against 
Lutheranism. Probably enough he had 
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contented himself with reading the dedi- 
catory letter only, and took Bruno’s 
word for the fact, “that his intention 
was to treat of moral philosophy accord- 
ing to that internal light which the 
divine and spiritual sun had illumined 
within him.” In the dedication, too, 
he would find Bruno saying, that 
“ Jupiter was a type of each of us, 
that Momus represented the conscience, 
that each of the other gods was one of 
our intellectual faculties.” Any more 
exact reading would have convinced 
him that Bruno does not, as Coleridge 
says, speak, “not only as a philosopher, 
but as an enlightened Christian ;” for 
enlightened Christians are not in the 
habit of setting the miracles of Christ 
beside those of later Pagan mythology 
with the purpose of sneering at both. 
It is true indeed, as Coleridge points 
out, that one object of the allegory is 
to make concerns of morality inde- 
pendent of “ motives of hope and fear 
from invisible powers.” But the manner 
in which this doctrine is inculcated is 
not one which could have been tolerable 
to Sidney, nor perhaps to Coleridge 
himself, if he had not, as he apparently 
must have done, acted on Mr. Lewes’ 
opinion, that the “ Spaccio” is a “ book 
which even bookworms may be allowed 
to skip.” It must still remain a ques- 
tion how the name of Sidney — of 
Sidney, the translator of Du Plessis 
Mornay’s treatise on “ Christian Cer- 
tainty ;” of Sidney, who made, when 
dying, “such a confession of Christian 
faith as no book but the heart can truly 
or feelingly deliver ””—came to be pre- 
fixed to the boldest, the wittiest, and 
most scurrilous attack on all religions 
claiming to be revealed. 

Although reprinted by Wagner, and 
made comparatively accessible, the 
“Spaccio” is so little known, so much 
written of, as Mr. Hallam says, by 
authors who have never seen it, that a 
brief analysis is almost necessary. Like 
all Bruno’s popular as distinguished 
from his scientific treatises, it is written 
in Italian, and in the form of a dialogue. 
Mercury is introduced as bringing to 
Saulinus and Sophia the news that a 
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reform is meditated in Olympus; there 
have been reformations on earth, within 
and without the Church, and the house 
of heaven too must be set in order. 
The gods are growing old and penitent ; 
“the good father Jupiter is much given 
to devotion.” Then follows a picture 
of divine decrepitude, drawn with re- 
morseless satire. 

“They are gods, and behold they 
shall die, and the waves be upon them 
at last.” In this fall of the classic 
dynasty of heaven, prefiguring the fall 
of all anthropomorphic religion, Bruno 
rejoices, as Lucretius rejoiced in the 
physical philosophy that dispelled the 
terrors of death and judgment. With 
malignant delight he tells how Bacchus 
is bidden to give up his revels, Gany- 
mede to remember that he is no longer 
a boy, Venus reminded of her hollow 
cheeks, and how these “ beautiful 
dimples have become the figures of four 
parentheses.” 

The first step in the systematic reform 
of heaven is the “expulsion of the 
beasts” from the stars to which they 
have given their names, names recalling 
the sins and delights of old days in 
Olympus. The cardinal virtues are to 
occupy the thrones of the constellations, 
and thus reform in heaven will produce 
reform on earth, for men born under 
the star of Truth or Chastity will have 
none of the faults of those on whose 
birth shone the Bear or the Scorpion. 
Against these measures none can pro- 
test, “save the dastardly sect of pedants, 
who say, that not doing good is accept- 
able to God, but believing in the cate- 
chism.” Then there is an assault on the 
doctrine of predestination ; some account 
is given of Jupiter’s decree, that “ three 
melons shall be perfectly ripe in a garden 
of Nola, but not gathered till three days 
too late.” Theenthronement of Truth 
in the polar star gives occasion for a pane- 
gyric on truth, the “ens verum, bonum, 
unum,” “ Causa, Principio, e uno Sempi- 
terno,” which is to be revered in place 
of the “cabalistic tragedy of the New 
Testament.” With such sneers at all 
faiths save his own, Bruno goes on to 
tell how an advocate of the once deified 
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beasts appears. Isis of Egypt, repre- 
sentative of the old home of a true 
though fallen faith, comes forward to 
show that animal worship is a form of a 
primeval pantheism—that even now it 
may contrast favourably with Christi- 
anity. The old worshippers of animals 
recognized, says Isis, that God was 
‘natura naturans,” “the soul of the soul 
of the world, not made in the fashion 
of man, nor to be comprehended by 
man.” Of this universal nature, “which 
is no other than God in things,” animals 
and plants are the manifestations nearest 
the senses, and thus are to be worshipped 
at once as that in which God comes 
nearest to us, and as symbolic of his 
attributes, the serpent of his wisdom, 
the dove of his gentleness. The superi- 
ority of this ancient faith to Christianity 
lies in its not losing the conception of 
the universal and incomprehensible cha- 
racter of God, in too fixed contemplation 
of one perfect human character. Animal 
worship, Bruno thinks, preserves the 
adoration of the attributes of God, with- 
out adoring that in which the attributes 
are for the moment contemplated. 

He forgets that the symbols do be- 
come the object of worship, and does not 
notice that the moral attribute ascribed 
to the Deity, and then worshipped in 
an animal, must first have been observed 
from the study of man’s life. After all, 
his historical explanation of the origin of 
two worships, each apparently primi- 
tive, and diametrically opposed to each 
other—the Aryan cult of one Dyaus, the 
non-Aryan of the beasts that perish— 
is, perhaps, as probable as other guesses 
that have been hazarded. He is curi- 
ously suggestive when he says of the 
Jews in the wilderness, that in their 
need they worshipped the calf and the 
serpent, “and then, agreeable to their 
innate ingratitude, when they had ob- 
tained what they sought, broke both 
their idols.” He recognizes, too, that the 
crests, eagles, hawks, and lions, borne 
by noble families in modern times, are 
a relic of the ages when each gens had 
its totem, its beast-god, and fabled pro- 
genitor, whose image it wore on shield 
or breastplate for a cognizance, 
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From this passage tothe end the “Spac- 
cio” becomes so audacious, so unsparing 
in its impious Italian humour, that we 
hesitate to reproduce it. The Christian 
miracles, the person of Christ, are com- 
pared with the prodigies and gods of 
elder faiths, notably to Orion, “ who 
could walk on the waves without wetting 
his feet, and do many other pretty 
tricks.” Yet this ribaldry is not that of 
mere scepticism ; Bruno jests at Christi- 
anity as the fanatic of what he thinks 
a higher faith. In his unbounded self- 
confidence, he treats Christianity, not 
like Vanini and his followers, with sar- 
castic acquiescence, still less with the 
sentimental affection that would fain be- 
lieve if it might, but as some rude old 
missionary might have scorned Thor and 
Odin, or as the Tishbite mocked the 
worshippers of Baal. The end he aims 
at is the destruction of all elder cults, 
and the establishment of “Il tranquille 
riposo, ivi la serena quiete.” Like Lu- 
cretius, he wishes to win for men, that 
* passionless bride, divine tranquillity ;” 
like him, he knows no limit to his scorn 
for a religion that can produce confusion 
and dismay. The “Spaccio” concludes 
with the prayer that “Superstition, infi- 
delity, and impiety may depart from the 
altar, and that faith which is not foolish, 
religion which is not vain, true and sin- 
cere piety may sojourn there.” On the 
whole, the perusal of the “Spaccio” leaves 
us with little cause to wonder that the 
Inquisition rejoiced over the capture of 
the author as of its worst enemy. 

Why, it has been asked, did Bruno 
ever put himself within the power of 
that tribunal? Why did he return to 
Italy, which even before the days of 
his fame and of his bolder writings had 
been so dangerous to him? It may be 
replied that the climate and manners 
of England had never been to his taste, 
the University was hostile, and Sidney 
had departed on his last campaign, A 
kind of nostalgie drew the Campanian to 
the south and the sun. The German 
universities, the German emperor, Ru- 
dolf II., detained him for a while, but 
he could not live in the air of Calvinistic 
Wittenberg; and the Kaiser, misled like 


others by the mysterious figures of tlie 
Lullian logic, soon found that his hopes 
of securing a court alchemist in Bruno 
were baseless. Frankfort was the scene 
of Bruno’s last, and perhaps pleasantest, 
stay in Germany. Thence, in the early 
spring of 1591, he disappeared so suc- 
denly, that it seemed as if he had been 
entrapped by the Inquisition. The real 
cause of his departure was unknown till 
the recent discoveries of Signor Berti. 
From the procés of Bruno’s trial, it ap- 
pears that he was indeed summoned to 
Italy, though without hostile intentions, 
by his accuser, Juan Mocenigo. This 
Venetian, a “noble of irresolute and 
malignant spirit,” and curious in the 
arts considered dark, had been at once 
deceived and attracted by the Lullian 
works of Bruno. He hoped to be in- 
structed in a magic that would realize 
for him the luxurious dreams of the 
Renaissance, and in this hope invited 
Bruno to Venice. Risking all, Bruno 
returned to Italy. A few weeks were 
sufficient to show how ill-matched were 
the masterand pupil. The latter found 
his hopes disappointed, seized Bruno 
when on the point of returning to Ger- 
many, and palliating his treachery by the 
plea of obedience to his confessor, ac- 
cused the philosopher of blasphemy and 
of heresy. Bruno's replies to these 
charges are remarkable. He showed 
none of the cowardly spirit of compli- 
ance which disgraced the last days of 
Vanini. He does not pretend to have 
been strictly orthodox; he admits that 
he only believed in the third person of 
the Trinity, in the sense of “Anima 
Mundi,” quoting the lines of Virgil,— 


“Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per 
artus 
Mens agitat molem.” 


He confesses his belief in an infinite 
universe and an infinite number of 
worlds. He explains the Trinity as the 
unity of Power, Wisdom, and Love. 
But after these admissions, which he 
must have well known to be fatal, he 
declares that he had always held the 
Christian miracles to be real, not phe- 
nomenal or illusory. It has been 
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sought to show that there was truth in 
this assertion, that the satire and blas- 
phemy of the “Spaccio” were only the 
careless ebullition of Italian humour in 
a young man. This, we think, is con- 
tradicted by the grave enthusiasm of 
Bruno’s more serious moments. His 
scorn and his eloquence are alike worth- 
less if they do not proceed from the 
same source of deep, however mistaken, 
conviction. It is more probable that in 
his answer to his judges he only ad- 
mitted the charges that could be proved 
by such of his writings as he knew to 
be in their possession. 

After the trial at Venice, Bruno’s 
history again becomes obscure. We 
know that he was surrendered to the 
Holy Office at Rome, and that he lay 
in the prisons of the Inquisition from 
January 1593 till February 9th, 1600, 
the date of his martyrdom. Of these 
seven sad years in his life—years of 
active thought in the outer world of 
Galileo’s professorship—there remains 
no record. Coleridge quotes a Latin 
ode, written in expectation of death, 
and full of courage, of faith, of con- 
tempt for fools and fate :— 


“ Non curamus stultorum quid opinio 
De nobis ferat, aut queis dignetur sedibus. 
Alis ascendimus sursum melioribus.” 


The sentiment is the same as that of 
the sonnet to the “Causa, Principio, e 
uno Sempiterno,” wherein he declares 
that “not blind error, vile fury, unjust 
fanaticism, deaf envy, hard hearts, and 
impious souls, can obscure the clear air 
of his mind, nor veil from his eyes the 
light of the spiritual sun.” We hear 
no more of Bruno till Scioppius relates 
the story of his last trial, of his answer 
to the inquisitors: “ You fear more to 
pronounce than I to endure your sen- 
tence.” The same witness, a German 
convert to the Catholic faith, gives 
apparently the only authentic account 
of the martyrdom, for even this was 
long in doubt, and many believed that 
Bruno had been secretly removed to a 
lunatic asylum. His real fate, “ the 
clean pain of dying” by fire in the 
Campo di Fiori, or field of flowers, was 
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less terrible. Why he was so long im- 
prisoned, and why it was at last decided 
to execute him, may be known when 
the Vatican—perhaps at no distant date 
—shall give up its treasures. Of Bruno 
it has been said that “ he is one of the 
precursors and prophets, rather than 
originators and founders, of a new era 
of philosophy.” What he did was; o 
fulfil the work of the Florentines, o 
say the last word of the school of 
Ficino and of Nicolas — “Il divino 
Cusano.” Their Platonism he carried 
out to its result in Pantheism. Dis- 
similar as is his tone, he is the spiritual 
child of Pico of Mirandola, of all the 
Italians who felt that all past philo- 
sophy was filled with one spirit, and 
struggled to utter one word. Where 
they were timid or reverent, he was 
impious ; and he had, what they lacked, 
the confidence and stimulus given by 
new discoveries in physical science. He 
thus closes one period, while in such 
utterances as this—‘“ There is one 
monad, the substance of all; and one 
primitive dread, opposition, difference ; 
and one common ground and meeting- 
place of all oppositions”—he seems to 
predict the approach of a new dialectic. 
But in this sphere of thought he is 
careless and rhapsodic. The beginning 
of his system of development seems a 
prophecy of Hegel ; but he immediately 
loses himself in attempts to trace the 
sacred number nine in all things, and 
in mystic figures, such as a trefoil, in 
a double circle, surrounded by stars, 
It is on account of such aberrations 
that Leibnitz, who has been thought by 
Erdmann to borrow from him, says that 
he is an author “qui ne manque pas 
esprit, mais nest pas trop profond.” 
He was too unsystematic to leave a 
school ; his"prettily-printed little books 
of mingled verse and prose were not 
the source from which a grave philo- 
sophy was expected. Bruno’s highest 
praise is due to his courage, fervour, 
and enthusiasm ; his faith is like the 
faith of Bacon in his own system and 
in the future ; and he is, perhaps, best 
described as the “ poet of the theory 
of which Spinoza is the geometer.” 



























































INTO VERSAILLES 


AND OUT. 





BY JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.S, 


PART II. 


WHY I WENT TO VERSAILLES. 


Fist, then, I went because I could not 
help it. In my doubt I told my diffi- 
culties to a wise man, a statesman, a 
Frenchman who knows England, France, 
and the Prussians thoroughly, who op- 
posed this war and the men who made 
it. His decision was, “Go, or you may 
have to repent it all your life.” So it 
became to me a case of clear duty, and I 
went because I could not help it. 

The motive of my going was, as is 
common in human resolutions, not one, 
but several. First and foremost I had 
friends of long standing in Paris; I heard 
that Paris was in danger of being bom- 
barded, and I believed I could make 
interest enough at head-quarters to save 
a mother and two children from such 
horrors ; I wanted therefore to go in and 
fetch them out. I knew it to be diffi- 
cult, I had even been told it was im- 
possible, but I felt I must try. 

While forming this purpose, other 
thoughts crossed my mind. It was im- 
possible for me not to feel a far deeper 
interest in the existing war and its 
issues than most Englishmen. I had 
known the Prussian nation long and 
with intimate personal relations. I had 
known the French nation long and with 
intimate personal relations. I saw this 
war in embryo, and was in Paris when 
it broke out. I say in embryo, because 
its first visible germ in the Luxemburg 

difficulty cropped up in 1867, and I 
was then in Paris. I there mingled 
with the men who at that moment were 
immersed in actual preparations for a 
war. Iwas told then that the army 
was for war, that the navy was for war, 
that the then Minister M. Rouher was 
against it, and advised his master, who 
decided in favour of peace. I remember 


being asked by movers for the war my 
opinion as to which side England would 
take, and I gave the answer which I 
thought ought to be true, and which I 
wish England was ever in a state to 
make true. ‘‘ England,” I said, “ will be 
against the nation that begins the war.” 
I do not know that that was the answer 
which Lord Stanley gave then, but I 
do know that it was to MM. Bismarck 
and Rouher that the wisdom is due of 
having stopped that war. I happened 
to be present at a meeting of high 
military and naval men when a message 
came to them direct from the Emperor, 
and the words were, “The Emperor has 
received a letter from M. Bismarck 
which is entirely satisfactory, and the 
war cannot be.” 

In like manner I was in Paris before 
and after the outbreak of the present 
war. I had opportunities of hearing 
the opinions of the Ministry who made 
the war, and my conviction is that M. 
Emile Ollivier is the man who did it, 
and that the political party in France 
most responsible for having caused it is 
precisely that party which has been in 
greatest haste to disavow the war and 
blame it the moment they found the 
Emperor weak enough to have yielded 
to the pressure they had put upon him. 
Up to the beginning of the war it had 
seemed to me that the thirty-three “Ir- 
reconcilables,” or extreme Radicals as 
we should call them, forming the ex- 
treme Left of the Chamber, and the 
most inveterate enemies of the Emperor, 
had proved his most valuable allies, for 
by continually putting themselves in 
the wrong they continually helped him 
into the opposite course. Unluckily 
the Emperor determined for once that 
he would leave his friends and adopé 
the policy of his enemies, 
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their leader M. Ollivier as his Minister, 
and as they had always been reproach- 
ing him with having helped the aggran- 
dizement of Germany, he determined to 
adopt their policy, and went to war to 
win back the balance of power. 

In regard to the pretexts for the out- 
break of the present war, these were 
mere shams, diplomatic truths, or perfect 
lies as they have since been seen to be. 
The cards of that game were shuffled 
and played very awkwardly both by 
M. de Grammont and M. Ollivier, and 
their little game was as shallow as 
poorly played. The leading card was 
that nearly forgotten debate in the 
Chamber “on the St. Gothard Rail- 
way.” It was arranged that a violent 
speech should be made by an (inde- 
pendent) member denouncing the or- 
ganization of this intended railway as a 
deep political scheme initiated by Count 
Bismarck for the combination of Italian 
and German interests against French, 
and as an instrument of warlike combi- 
nation rather than of commercial amity. 
By a series of wilful misrepresentations 
and distortions of facts, a thoroughly 
false view was given to the Chamber of 
the whole matter, and this statement 
was allowed to weigh on the mind of 
France as political truth, until it suited 
the Ministry who had instigated the 
interpellation to come forward and 
gently state that the case was not alto- 
gether so bad as the (independent) 
member had made it. But the evil the 
Ministers had wanted was already done, 
and the public mind was put into that 
state of irritation in which it was meant 
to be kept. 

Now it happened that I was myself 
directly, personally and professionally, 
cognizant of all the facts of the Gothard 
Railway affairs, for I had surveyed and 
selected a considerable portion of the line, 
and I knew that it was initiated, projected, 
and undertaken entirely on the instiga- 
tion of the Swiss, and for their own 
proper benefit, but it was quite too large 
and costly an enterprise for them to 
undertake and complete alone. Their 
great difficulty was how to induce the 
Italian and German Governments to 
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contribute to a railway entirely running 
through Swiss territory. Such a rail- 
way through neutral country must be 
as useless for war as a railway through 
Belgium, and it was only by proving that 
very considerable economy in the trans- 
port of food, raw materia!s, and manu- 
factured goods must result from improved 
communication between the sunny south 
of Italy and the hard north of Germany 
that the Swiss had succeeded, after long 
years of effort, in persuading the Go- 
vernments of Italy and Germany that 
the common good of these great nations 
would be materially promoted by the 
construction of this international com- 
munication, in such a way as to afford a 
transport at once cheap, safe, and quick. 
In this way the Swiss had obtained, by 
the perseverance of some of their ablest 
men, the same sort of co-operation be- 
tween Italy and Germany which had 
already achieved the Mont Cenis Rail- 
way between France and Italy. The 
French Government knew all this per- 
fectly well. M. Kern, the Swiss Minis- 
ter, had told it all to the Duc de 
Grammont, and I had told it all to other 
members of both Chambers; but it suited 
the Government to ventilate a false im- 
pression, and therefore they first en- 
couraged it and then smoothed it over 
with a feeble contradiction. It did not 
make the war, but it helped. 

I will not even allude to all the sham 
negotiations which during my residence 
in Paris were made the pretexts for this 
war, but in fairness I must say that I 
know of its hidden causes. It is quite 
certain that at the close of the Prussian 
war against Austria certain promises, 
pledges, or understandings between the 
Emperor Napoleon and the King of 
Prussia did remain unfulfilled. Of the 
form, degree, and measure to which both 
parties were committed, I have nothing 
to say; of the righteousness of the in- 
tended compensation I will also say 
nothing; but if it be admitted that 
monarchs have a right to compensate, 
one the other, for peoples and lands 
taken from one Power by force, by giving 
over other peoples and lands to another 
by force, then by that code the Emperor 
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had just claim against King William 
for payment of his balance in kind. 
This, then, was the true cause of the 
war—a personal debt not paid; and 
when the war broke out, it was this per- 
sonal debt which determined the form 
the war was to take. 

The reader will see that I regard this 
quarrel as having originated in a duel 
between two monarchs regarding a pri- 
vate understanding or debt of honour, 
and it must be regarded as one of the 
penalties people pay for powerful monar- 
chies, that the personal misunderstand- 
ings of two men may suddenly plunge 
two nations into the horrors of war. I 
do not mean that the people them- 
selves are exempt from the responsibili- 
ties of these wars. The leaders of popu- 
lar opinion, the heroes of the tribune, 
the men who flatter the people, and 
whose flatteries are cheered in return, 
are neither more wise nor more patriotic 
than the men who inherit thrones and 
crowns. 

I have gone into all these beginnings 
of the war because I am asking the 
reader to accompany me to Versailles, 
and I wish him to understand the views 
and thoughts which were in my mind 
when I went there. He will see that I 
went hoping to serve my friends locked up 
in Paris. But he will also now see that 
it was impossible for me to go into the 
seat of war without a strong feeling of 
sympathy for the suffering peoples on 
both sides. I have called it a war of 
sovereigns, but they have made it now 
a war of races—a thing much more 
terrible than a war of kings—and of 
races so constituted as to be probably 
the two most antagonistic in Europe. 
To me it seemed little wonderful that 
the negotiations hitherto attempted had 
failed. No kind of men could he more 
antipathetic than M. Thiers and Count 
Bismarck, and no one could expect that 
good could come of their meeting, for 
the strongest arguments one could use 
would seem to the other weak and in- 
conclusive ; and as I started on my way 
to Versailles, I learned that the last 
threads of negotiation had been broken. 
It seemed to me far from improbable 


that both the Prussians and the Pari- 






sians might be really desirous of peace. 
I have a friend actively engaged in the 
Committee of Defence of Paris; were I 
permitted to enter Paris and see him, I 
should have been enabled to learn the 
aims, purposes, and views of the better 
class of the men still left to defend 
Paris. Our discussion would have 
certainly led to a definition of the 
terms on which the defence of Paris 
ought to be continued or abandoned. 
On my return to Versailles I should 
have been able to know whether such 
terms were possible or impossible, and 
so I hoped that by making myself ac- 
quainted with the views of both I might 
open the way to their resuming negotia- 
tions with each other on better chances 
of success than before. All this I had 
been encouraged to attempt on autho- 
rity much higher than my own. Such 
were the views and motives with which 
I started for Versailles. I cannot say 
that I had much hopes of success, 
for every Prussian authority here 
had told me it was impossible to get 
even ,to Versailles; but I am used to 
do the impossible, and thought it might 
be done again; the unknown quantity I 
had to deal with was this—Did M. Bis- 
marck really desire further negotiations 
and speedy peace, or did he not? This 
I could only learn by going to Ver- 
sailles. 


SUNDAY IN VERSAILLES. 


My first day in Versailles was a Sun- 
day, and my first act was to seek a 
church. On my way I saw a Prussian 
personage in uniform crossing the street, 
to whom every one profoundly bowed 
and uncovered. On crossing near this 
personage, he smiled and held out his 
hand; then asked why I was in Ver- 
sailles, gave me his address, and told me 
to call on him next day and tell him 
about the loss of the Captain. To me 
this meeting was most opportune; it let 
me know that I had a friend at head- 
quarters whose good-will I could reckon 
on, and now I knew that if I got into a 
difficulty I should be helped out of it. 
Grateful for this chance, 1 pursued my 
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way and found the Church of Notre 
Dame filled exclusively by the French. 
And again I was struck hy the down- 
cast humiliation of that people in its 
saddest aspect. The few of the better 
classes that remained were there as well 
as the bourgeoisie and the poor. All 
the ladies were in deep mourning; the 
men had laid aside all care about their 
dress, and the children appeared to have 
lost all that natural gaiety which even 
the formality of church fails to extin- 
guish in ordinary times. Whether the 
women were weeping for lost relatives 
or a trodden-down country I know not, 
but sadly they wept, and what touched 
me deepest was the sight of the old men, 
the fathers and grandfathers who had 
witnessed the glories of France, now at 
the famous Court of Versailles, bowed 
by shame and grief, burying their faces 
in their handkerchiefs and trembling 
under their strong emotion. 

Only near the altar was there no 
symptom of a world at war; the chants 
of joy and praise rose triumphant to 
Him who still makes His sun to shine 
on the oppressor and the oppressed. 

As the people poured out of church, 
I could see how changed were their 
manners and ways from those of the 
bright, joyous, lively French of our old 
acquaintance. Sad groups whispered 
their sorrows with bated breath, and 
soon parted homewards, locking warily 
round as if they feared to be overheard 
or tracked by a hostile stranger, and as 
they passed group after group of Prus- 
sian soldiers they kept close to one side 
with averted faces. Sunday in Ver- 
sailles was no longer a holiday, with 
fountains playing and crowds rejoicing, 
but a day of penance, humiliation, and 
woe. 

From the cathedral to the market- 
place was but a step, and I was desirous 
to see how the army was served. The 
market of Notre Dame is a large square, 
which I found occupied by peasant-carts 
and waggons from the country full of 
vegetables and delicious fruits, which 
were far cheaper than the same in 
Covent Garden Market. In French 
markets it is the peasants themselves 


who sell direct to the townsfolk the 
produce of their soil without the inter- 
vention of the middleman or contractor, 
and thus, among the poorer classes at 
least, one gets full value for his produce, 
the other full value for his wages, and 
are thus spared the burden of carrying a 
third man between them. This helps to 
explain why in France both the labour- 
ing agriculturist and the artisan are well- 
to-do. 

In this market-place I saw one new 
element of market merchandise. Of this 
esteemed luxury the war has produced 
in France, not scarcity and dearness, but 
cheapness andabundance. All through 
the conquered district tobacco in all 
shapes is abundant. Cigars are now as 
plentiful, bad, and cheap in France as 
they have long been in Germany. I 
saw a great cartload come in, with all 
the marks of German fabrication, and 
there was quite a rush of peasants to 
buy up these luxuries for their respec- 
tive homes and villages. It seemed to 
me as the cigars were opened that the 
peasants took out of their bags all the 
silver they had got, rushed into the 
scrambling crowd and fetched back to 
their vegetable-stands as many boxes as 
they could carry. At last, to keep 
something like order, the German Jews 
who had made the speculation had to 
call in the aid of the Prussian guards, 
and in ten minutes the whole cargo was 
dispersed over the market. What will 
the future of tobacco be in France? 
Will Frenchmen ever again endure a 
heavy duty on it and a government 
monopoly? And if they do not, how 
will the Prussians ever get back the in- 
terest on the cost of the war? 

In the Avenue of St. Cloud, to which 
I betake myself, I come upon a large 
body of soldiers, with their brass spiked 
helmets shining like polished armour in 
the sun. It never before struck me how 
remarkable is the effect of these helmets 
when massed together in a large body. 
It must be remembered that the barrels 
of the Prussian rifles are left with the 
natural grey colour of the polished steel, 
not browned over as ours are. At a 
distance, therefore, in sunshine, the 
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bright bayonets, the clear grey muskets, 
and the shining brass helmets reflecting 
the sun’s rays, give to the distant spec- 
tator the effect of a huge mass of moving 
metal ; and if the effect of a mass of steel 
and brass metal be wanted to shake the 
courage of an enemy, in this seeming at 
least the Prussian uniform is perfectly 
successful. Asthey came nearer! wasnext 
struck with the strength and stature of 
eachman. They haveamanly if somewhat 
rude bearing, their step is long, strong, 
and heavy, and as the column marched 
past it gave the impression of strength 
with speed. I can only say that to me 
the French soldiers, by comparison, with 
their red baggy trowsers and pretty little 
kepis, resembled rather fancy models 
of soldiers than real fighting men, while 
on the march these same Frenchmen, 
small, though agile, seemed much over- 
burdened with the weights they carry, 
so much heavier were they than those 
which the Prussian (three or four stone 
heavier) has ever to support. And indeed 
the stalwart Prussian has rarely even to 
carry his own baggage, for so admirably 
is the matériel of war managed, that 
every marching column, as well as every 
corps, has always along with it its own 
train of waggons to relieve the soldier 
on his rapid march of every inconvenient 
weight or incumbrance. No wonder 
then that the daily march of the army 
is twenty miles a day, continued day 
after day without over-fatigue. 

I followed the marching column on the 
way up to the spacious Place d’Armes, 
or review ground, in front of the noble 
palace of Versailles. There were the 
groups of statues of the heroes of the 
French armies looking down on the 
invaders with that seeming sorrow well 
described by the chroniclers for the 
Daily News, and so well depicted in 
our illustrated journals. The Prussian 
column, with its band playing, formed 
on three sides of the square; it was 
attended by its troop of skirmishing 
Uhlans, who with the attendant 
waggons retired into a corner of the 
Place, while a Prince and his staff 
reviewed the troops. The formula of 
the review was short and simple; they 








shouldered arms, presented and grounded 
arms, and then one officer for every 
twenty-five men marched out of the 
ranks towards the reviewing centre, 
and formed in line in front of the com- 
manding officer. With each of these 
officers — commissioned and non-com- 
missioned—the commander held a con- 
versation. The reviewing officer ad- 
dressed some words to a select few; the 
officers returned to the ranks, and then, 
with band playing, the column marched 
to its destination. I afterwards learned 
that these were troops coming from the 
direction of Metz, and going south and 
west, and it seemed to me a wise grati- 
fication that they should take Versailles 
on their way, and carry with them the 
pleasant memory of its splendour. This 
column was only one of many that all 
that day kept pouring in and through 
Versailles; the weather being fine, 
and the review in itself a thing so 
naturally attractive to the military 
taste of the French that even many 
of them came out to see it, and by 4 
o’clock the Place d’Armes had a con- 
siderable sprinkling of well-dressed men 
and women. Old grey-headed French 
military men criticised and measured 
the value of the troops they saw before 
them, and I heard the women acknow- 
ledge that some of the cavalry officers 
were handsome men, if only their 
manners were not so rude and brutal ; 
and I must admit that the somewhat 
rugged sound of the German tongue, 
spoken rather loud by a somewhat 
blunt though manly young man, is 
not altogether that musical symphony 
which a polished French gentleman 
whispers to the ear of the refined 
French gentlewoman. It must not be 
thought that this small gathering re- 
presents Versailles. The few who were 
present tried to be amused, the many 
were absent and sad. As I turned 
from the Place d’Armes, down through 
the narrow streets, I found there, remote 
from Prussian sounds and sights, the 
family groups of French. As I neared 
them their countenances expressed fear 
lest the approaching stranger were some 
German in plain clothes. When that 
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fear subsided and they recognized a 


- look of sympathetic interest, their 


faces brightened at the rare surprise ; 
but if I continued to look at them, 
their expression saddened, as if asking 
the humiliating question, ‘What can 
the stranger think of us fallen so low?” 


HOW PRUSSIANS THINK OUT WAR. 


My second day at Versailles was one 
of research. My business was to find 
out how the land lay ; who were there 
that could help or hinder the object of 
my coming there ; and above all to find 
out the whereabouts of the great men 
now controlling the destinies of France, 
and who were either to aid or to oppose 
me. I was glad to discover, for I 
thought it good taste, that none of 
the great men occupied any part of 
the Palace of Versailles. The great 
monarch War, with Wounds and Death, 
alone occupies these Imperial halls. 
It is the Palace of the maimed 
and wounded. Its _picture-galleries 
were the wards of a great hospital, 
of which true and touching pictures 
have been from time to time sent 
home to the Zimes. The wansions 
occupied by the King of Prussia, the 
Crown Prince, Prince Adalbert, Count 
Bismarck, the Count von Moltke, and 
the other heroes of the war, are chiefly 
the deserted mansions of the rich in- 
habitants of Versailles, and, excepting 
a flag or a sentry, there is nothing to 
proclaim to a stranger, “Hence are 
ruled the destinies of Europe.” In 
truth it is impossible that great things 
could be managed with less parade than 
that with which this war is directed. 
Three or four men work together in a 
little room two or three hours each day ; 
they have much to talk over, and then 
parting, each goes to his own home and 
does his day’s work. At dinner they meet 
and try to forget toil and anxiety during 
the couple of hours of a table d’'héte at 
the Hétel des Réservoirs, when they 
part to carry on their work late into 
the small hours. Short is the sleep of 
these saen of war. And here I may say 
that nothing struck me more than the 


great number of aged, grey-haired men 
who conduct this war. While we have 
been getting rid of all old admirals and 
old soldiers as fast as the laws of pro- 
motion and pension allow, and even 
making laws to exclude from active 
service men of ripe years, it seems as 
if it had been the policy of the 
Prussians to choose exactly the one 
the most opposite to that of the 
English, They have aged men to 
decide and guide,—young men to 
execute the work. But then they 
have taken care to have old men 
who can guide, leaders who can show 
the way, generals who can lead to 
victory ; and they have also taken care 
to have educated, well-trained youths 
with strong bodies and hard heads, who 
will not only do what they are told, but 
have science and skill to do it the best 
way. To us this may seem strangely 
systematic and wise, for we are taught 
to believe that theory and practice, 
experience and foresight are virtues 
diametrically opposed: so we shake 
off old warriors and put in their place 
men who have neither experience nor 
science. It is to this process that we 
give the name of Army and Navy 
Reform. 

While I witnessed the quiet, methodic, 
systematic way in which the political 
negotiations of Europe, the war orga- 
nization of Germany, and the war in 
France were being carried out in this 
tranquil town, with so little show and 
so much strength, I could not help some 
feeling of sorrow for the way in which 
we are ruled at so much cost to such 
small purpose. £25,000,000 a year is 
what England pays for past wars, 
£25,000,000 a year is what she pays 
for coming wars ; and at this great cost 
we are told by those who seem to know, 
that if Prussian readiness for war and 
English readiness for war were set side 
by side, we should find that at half the 
cost Prussia is able to produce double 
the value, so that we are four times 
more wasteful or less wise than they 
are. Is this true or false? I did all 
I could while in Versailles, where the 
machinery of Prussian war is under- 
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going its test, to find out where lay our 
huge inferiority, and whence came their 
superiority in matters of war. I think 
I find it in this—that they are patriots 
and thoroughly in earnest, that we are 
not patriots, that we believe in shams, 
and that we are not in earnest. To be 
just, I ought to add one element more, 
one that we possess in common with 
the French, but which, unluckily, has 
just broken down—we believe that we 
are the greatest nation in the world ; 
we believe that our troops have always 
conquered and will always conquer ; 
that good luck and pluck attend our 
arms and win our battles, and that what 
has been will always be. The Prus- 
sians trust nothing to chance, luck, or 
fortune ; they prepare industriously for 
war in time of peace ; they cast their 
cannon, finish their rifles, and make 
their shells, while they have ample 
leisure and means to do it ; they prepare 
their trains of field telegraphs, of pon- 
toon bridges, of ammunition waggons, of 
field ambulances, of commissariat trains, 
of war locomotives, and of military rail- 
way carriages, while at peace. Thus 
they do war timely, cheap, and well; 
while we do it late, in a hurry, and at 
extravagant cost, and at a time when, 
instead of preparing, we should have 
occupied the field before our enemy. 
That is how they don’t spend their 
£25,000,000, and how we do. 

There is another point in which I 
have recognized a very unexpected and 
marked superiority in the Prussian army. 
It is officered, like our own, from the 
aristocracy and wealthy classes, The 
difference between us is, that in their 
army I found every individual officer 
making a study of the higher branches 
of “is profession; also that I found 
him already possessed of a high scien- 
tific education, preparing him to excel 
in study and practice, and that the 
whole army from top to bottom is per- 
vaded by the desire to turn to the 
advantage of the army all modern 
inventions, and utilize for it all improve- 
ments in science. In our army, on the 
contrary, a man with an invention has 
at starting the feeling of—everybody 


against him: next, he has to take out 
a patent ; then he has to offer slices of 
the patent to all who will lend bima 
hand, and all the rest are turned into 
determined enemies. Our system is 
quite wrong. All modern inventions 
should be at once pressed into the 
service of the country. The inventor 
should be helped with all the aids that 
the military experience of the country 
can give him. Whatever is good 
should be turned to account, and the 
bad mercilessly rejected. As to patent- 
rights and payments, there should be 
none ; each citizen should rejoice to be 
able to serve his country, and the coun- 
try should be too grateful to the in- 
ventor to withhold national gratitude 
for national good. Our way of putting 
up patriotism, science, and public good 
to auction is a beggarly means of show- 
ing ourselves a great nation. It is 
because the Prussian army hails as one 
man each new beneficial invention, that 
their army has made such an astounding 
stride. 

Another feature in army organization 
was forced on my attention by a scene 
I witnessed at head-quarters. It was 
somewhat early in the morning, when 
I observed a parade of officers in the 
open square of a courtyard, but under 
cover. In front of the line are two 
or three officers with papers, one read- 
ing aloud. There seemed to be many 
despatches to read, and between them 
were generally some words of conversa- 
tion. I found that this was a daily 
practice at the head of each corps d’armée. 
The papers which were being read were 
the telegraphic or written despatches 
which had been received from every 
other corps d’armée, and the purpose of 
the arrangement was that every officer 
of the corps should be able to know 
what every other corps was doing all 
round. This seemed a remarkable me- 
thod for giving unity of plan to the 
whole army. But the process does not 
end here. The officers who attend this 
reading, returning to their respective 
stations, give in their turn to the officers 
under their command, a summary of 
that knowledge which is nearest and 
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most interesting to them, and they again 
retail it to their men ; so that every day 
is studied over and over what has been 
done, is doing, and is about to be done 
by their own division and by all around 
it. Here seemed to lie the secret of 
having an army with one mind, one 
will, and one way, each man foreknow- 
ing all he was about, and only awaiting 
the word of permission to do it. It 
also helps to explain the order, silence, 
and certainty with which the Prussian 
movements are conducted. 


ENGLISHMEN IN VERSAILLES. 


My third day in Versailles was occu- 
pied mainly in executing the measures 
I had already planned, and acting on 
the advice I had received for attaining 
the immediate object of my visit. The 
letters I had been recommended to 
write, and the applications which it 
had been suggested I ought to make, 
were all made, and in the afternoon I 
made holiday in visiting the few English 
friends and acquaintances who had 
been authorized or tolerated within 
the Prussian lines. I do not think 
that privileged company of English- 
men numbers more than twelve, and 
the most highly privileged not more 
than four. ‘hese last dine with the 
movers of the war, and receive from 
them in confidence the secrets of the 
future, it being known that that confi- 
dence will not be used till the proper 
time arrives. It is easy to notice in the 
report of these chroniclers the charac- 
teristics of their perfect or imperfect 
knowledge. Those privileged with 
this confidence are able to avoid the 
mistake of accepting false rumours for 
true, they avoid the error also of prema- 
turely divulging truth, but they expe- 
rience that they pay this penalty, that 
the gorgeously coloured statements of 
those who don’t know throw their 
quiet, reticent, discreet notices of pos- 
sible events into the shade. It is 
rather, therefore, in the errors which 
they avoid thaa in the indiscretions 
which they commit, that we detect the 
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privileged writer. 
free writer is freer. 

Of the Englishmen who occupy pri- 
vilege and favour at Versailles I must 
allow myself to name one who has 
rendered and continues to render great 
service to the army and government of 
this country, but whose name and 
services are little known and never 
proclaimed at home. For the last five 
or six years Colonel Walker of our army 
has been stationed at the Court of 
Berlin, charged with the duty of keep- 
ing the Government and the army direc- 
tion of this country well informed of 
all the progress which Prussia has been 
making these many years in all that 
concerns her army. For many years 
also personal duties connected with the 
Prussian navy made me intimately ac- 
quainted with that national system of 
reorganization of which I have carefully 
watched the beginning, the progress, 
and the development. For twenty 
years I have been telling my country- 
men that it was great fully on their part 
to think of France only as their com- 
petitor in trade, their rival in military 
power, their antagonist in political 
influence. I had seen Prussia arming 
her working population for the battle 
of commerce, by organizing through 
every village, district, and town, trade 
schools, where the working men learned 
the principles, theory, and skill of their 
craft. I saw them preparing for ascen- 
dency in war by twenty years’ training 
of an army of citizen patriots, and pre- 
paring for political ascendency by train- 
ing a staff of youthful statesmen in all 
the skill and knowledge of modern 
diplomacy. All this I had told seri- 
ously and earnestly, utterly to no 
purpose. I was told that Prussia was 
a nation of professors and pedagogues, 
that their fine-spun theories of might 
and right were theoretical dreams, that 
English iron, English coal, and English 
pluck could beat down everything of 
that sort the moment it made its ap- 
pearance on practical life, and that in 
Europe England was everywhere and 
Prussia nowhere. 

But at last Colonel Walker was sent 
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to Berlin at the time when the sending 
of naval and military missions to the 
Courts of Europe became a fashion. I 
say fashion, because our military and 
naval government had no wish to learn 
anything, only desiring to be let alone 
with folded hands and closed eyes. 
However, fashion prevailed, and Colonel 
Walker was sent as Military Attaché to 
the Court of Prussia. Unluckily for 
the Government, but luckily for the 
country, Colonel Walker had seen ser- 
vice all over the world, and, having 
witnessed the two greatest wars of 
modern times, was a competent judge 
of technical military affairs. If I am 
not mistaken, there is a large pigeon- 
hole or nest of pigeon-holes at the War 
Office filled with timely communications 
of all the improvements from time to 
time contemplated or made in Prussian 
army organization, military tactics, and 
material of war. On returning from 
occasional visits to Berlin I have some- 
times been tempted to inquire the fate 
of Colonel Walker’s communications, 
and have been assured that these com- 
munications were “confidential,” and 
have had reason to believe that the 
best mode of preventing any breach of 
confidence had been adopted, and that 
consequently no one had been permitted 
to read these communications, as it 
would have disturbed the equanimity 
of English statesmen to know that we 
were on the brink of important events 
and incapable of exercising any influ- 
ence over them. It might be worth 
while for a troublesome member of 
Parliament to move for Col. Walker’s 
correspondence from its commencement 
till now to be printed. 

Next in order in this English colony 
comes Captain Hozier, who was so pro- 
minently and favourably brought to the 
front as a professional historian of the 
Prusso-Austrian war. He is one of 
those soldiers who, though still young, 
has made it his business to master the 
highest details of his profession, and he 
again seems to be laying the founda- 
tion of a thorough reform of the British 
army by mastering all the details of 
actual war. 
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After these professional students of 
the war come its chroniclers. A warrior, 
like a king, would be nothing without 
his historian, and the people of England 
have, I think, been more fortunate than 
those of any other country in the men 
who have accompanied foreign armies 
into the field, and devoted health and 
reputation to running all the risks of 
war for their information. No other 
country possesses such a staff of public 
instructors. With what anxiety do we 
search each morning the columns of 
the 7'imes for the pictures of battle-fields 
painted by Dr. Russell, the columns of 
the Daily News for the letters of Mr. 
Skinner, and the numbers of the J//us- 
trated News for the sketches of Mr. 
Landells. These three may be said to con- 
stitute the privileged chroniclers of head- 
quarters.—Devoting themselves to the 
care of the sick and wounded, and to 
the careful study of the means by which 
in future our own sick and wounded 
may be cared for, are’ Major de Haviland, 
commander of the Knights Hospitaliers, 
Dr. Innes, and Captain Purley, and thus 
we see that England is well represented 
at Versailles and we can therefore safely 
reckon that at the end of this war we 
shall be in possession of all the facts 
that we need to know, in order to place 
our army on a footing somewhat more 
nearly in conformity with the modern 
science and usages of war. I fear this 
colony will return home with a profound 
contempt for Britisa army organization, 
and I am safe to add that a large pro- 
portion of the best heads in the army 
are of the same opinion. The contrast 
between an army organized and guided 
bymen who are themselves distinguished 
soldiers, and one which is not organized 
and not guided, but merely pretends to 
be so, by mere civilians, profoundly 
ignorant of how to set about it, is too 
striking to be longer tolerated even in a 
community so apathetic to matters of 
imperial safety as ours. 


CHECKMATE. 


My fourth day was occupied in the 
various moves of the question—into 
Paris or out? I had taken all the 
















preceding steps in the manner I had 
been told was most likely to succeed. 
I had made my oral and written com- 
munications in the most politic form. 
Count Bismarck was in full possession 
of my views and plans, and I was 
patiently waiting his decision. 

All Thursday was occupied with the 
answer. At early dawn I was wakened 
by a heavy step on my bed-room stairs, 
followed by a gentle knock. A tall, 
helmeted dragoon officer entered, 
saluted, and accepted politely a seat 
by my bedside ; introduced the subject 
of my being at Versailles and the cause 
of it; and letting me know he was an 
aide-de-camp of the General commanding 
there, asked me to tell him how I got 
there, how long I had been there, and 
the incidents of my journey. Having 
got thus far with his inquiries, he then 
addressed me thus: “ Do you know that 
you have committed a serious breach of 
the laws of war? do you know that had 
you been even the English Ambassador, 
you would have required a formal written 
authorization from head-quarters before 
passing within the Prussian lines towards 
Versailles? Do you know that you have 
exposed the military commanders of the 
districts through which you have passed 
to reprimand and punishment? You 
are accordingly a prisoner of war, and 
are confined to your room until I return 
from my commander with further in- 
structions.” 

Such was Count Bismarck’s first 
move. I confess it amused me, though 
rather startling, and I waited with great 
interest the second move, merely ordering 
my morning cup of coffee in bed, and 
taking my supplementary nap. Move 
No. 2 was the arrival of an officer of 
higher rank, who found me still in bed 
when he occupied the seat his prede- 
cessor had left. I have seldom meta 
more charming man. We were soon 


over the formalities of M. Bismarck’s 
second series of orders, which were that 
I was to be treated with consideration, 
allowed full liberty, but have a sentry 
placed at my door and a moveable guard 
to follow me, so that I should on no 
account get through into Paris. This 
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arrangement made, I then enjoyed two 
hours of most valuable conversation ; he 
was the officer commanding Versailles 
immediately under his chief. He gave 
the whole story of the war as he himself 
passed through it. He discussed with 
me its origin, its object, its probable 
end and effects; he gave me his views 
of German character, and of their moral, 
social, and political condition, and the 
probable consequences of the war on 
the German and French future. We 
discussed Prussian military organization, 
tactics, and war matériel and I may 
say I never passed two hours of more 
agreeable and instructive conversation. 

As I had now the impression that the 
harshest move had been made, and that 
the gentler ones were to follow, I dressed 
and went out for my morning walk. I 
found that in my hotel I was now a 
personage, for I had a sentry at my 
door and an orderly for my attendant. 
This last followed me at a respectful 
distance, and I could see from the shape 
of his pocket that he had a revolver 
conveniently at hand, so I at once told 
him where I wanted to go, and took his 
advice as to the best way of going there. 
As soon as he found that the doors I 
visited were only decorated with the 
Prussian official chalk, we became good 
friends, and I found him a most civil 
and convenient guide; only when I 
came a little too near to sentries and 
outposts I saw that he gave them some 
significant hint which recommended 
me to their special attention. Having 
finished my walk I returned to luncheon, 
and was ready for the third move. 

The third move was the entrance of 
the General in command. He explained 
to me that he had been acting through- 
out in this matter under the direction 
of Count Bismarck, but that as I had 
passed into the district under his com- 
mand without his authority, he had a 
right to treat me as a prisoner of war, 
and he was to say that if I would obtain 
the intervention of my Government at 
home he would place the telegraph at 
my disposal, or if I would request any 
of the English military authorities at 
Versailles to act on my behalf, I should 
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be set at liberty. To these suggestions 
I returned a firm and clear negative. I 
said I had come there first in my own 
right as an English gentleman, to do an 
act of duty; that I was at Versailles as 
an old friend of Prussia who had done 
her service when she wanted it, and 
that I therefore demanded the rights of 
friendship ; thirdly, that although I was 
desirous of serving my French friends, 
I felt confident, and I thought Count 
Bismarck might also feel confident, 
that whatever I would do to benefit 
them would not and should not harm 
Prussia; that as to my own Govern- 
ment or any cone connected with it, I 
had intentionally avoided giving it any 
knowledge of or allowing it to have 
anything to do with my visit to Ver- 
sailles, or be in any way responsible for 
its consequences. I begged him to com- 
municate to Count Bismarck my decision 
to rely entirely on my own responsibility, 
and so our interview ended. 

The final visit I received was from 
the military commander and his in- 
telligent aide-de-camp. They had just 
seen Count Bismarck and received his 
latest instructions. They were to express 
his high consideration for me as an 
individual, and his recognition of my 
personal services to Prussia. They were 
also to assure me of his high considera- 
tion for my friend (whom he named) 
inside Paris; but that in precise pro- 
portion to his high appreciation of both, 
was his reprobation of my communi- 
cating with Paris; it was the policy of 
Prussia to reduce Paris without resort 
to the extremes of war; they had 
therefore to starve her three ways— 
intellectually, morally, and physically. 
My entrance into Paris would interfere 
with this object, for it would be im- 
possible for me to see any of the 
Defensive Committee without com- 
municating to them information useful 
to them, and therefore harmful to 
Prussia, and at present they believed 
they had succeeded in keeping the 
Parisians without any knowledge for 
more than a week; second, I would 
bring them sympathy from without to 
relieve their moral starvation; and 
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Paris, I should show the bad example 
of relieving their physical starvation : 
on every ground therefore, political and 
military, my visit to Paris was pro- 
nounced impossible. 

Such was my sentence. I was obliged 
to admit that under this view of Count 
Bismarck’s policy my visit to Paris would 
be inexpedient, and in conclusion, as 
we parted, I was informed that my 
sentry and my orderly would be with- 
drawn on the honourable understanding 
that I would not make an attempt to 
enter Paris without leave given, and 
that on leaving Versailles I should 
receive safe conduct and instructions 
to their commanders to afford me all 
facilities. So ended the checkmate. 


WHO MADE THE WAR? 


I spent three more days in Versailles, 
and consoled myself for my disappoint- 
ment by studying what is usually called 
la situation. Here I was surrounded 
by those who knew best about the 
origin of the war, the events which had 
led to it, the events which had caused 
it, or at least the German view of the 
case, for I already knew the French 
side, and was therefore prepared to 
test each by the other. And moreover 
I found a sufficient variety of view and 
opinion among the different classes of 
Germans in Versailles, to obtain more 
than one aspect of the question, seer 
from the German point of view. 

What I wanted to know, and what I 
imagine my countrymen would be glad 
to learn is, who the individual is that 
may be considered the cause of the out- 
break of a war at a moment so inop- 
portune for those who chose the time 
so disastrous to those who sought the 
occasion. 

We must distinguish carefully at the 
outset between the causes of the war 
and its occasion. The causes were of 
old standing and perfectly notorious. 
The recollection of past wars, victories 
and humiliations, the antipathy of rival 
races, the jealousy of recent conquests 
were causes sufficiently wide-spread, and 
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had diffused through Europe a general 
conviction that at some period a Franco- 
German war was inevitable. 

But just because this war was so long 
expected and talked of, the more saga- 
cious statesmen hoped and believed that 
by perfect preparation and prudent self- 
restraint it might continue to be so 
expected, and never arrive. Already 
by the wisdom of Louis Napoleon, and 
the preparedness of Prussia, war had 
been postponed for three years. Three 
years longer would have been easier, 
for with each year the dynasty was 
getting settled and secured: and from 
the moment the plébiscite was accom- 
plished, and the Emperor was too strong 
for internal enemies, he had only to 
assume the function of international 
disarmament and extend the right hand 
of fellowship to neighbouring nations, 
and he and his dynasty would then 
have been hailed as benefactors of 
Europe, and their rule accepted, accord- 
ing tu his own programme, as an Empire 
of Peace. 

The question then is, what was the 
occasion which rendered it expedient 
instead of prolonging this truce to stop 
it short, and convert it into internecine 
war? Whose plan wasthis? Was it a 
plan at all, was it an accident, was it an 
impulse? The Ministers of France and 
their newspapers found their occasion 
for this war, in something which had 
passed between the King of Prussia and 
the Ambassador of France at the water- 
ing-place of Ems. They said that the 
King of Prussia had insulted the 
Ambassador of France on the public 
promenade of that watering-place, that 
he had discourteously refused amicable 

conversation, and abruptly cut hort 
official communication with the Ambas- 
sador : that was the form of the offence. 
He had refused to give substantial 
assurance of the final withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidature to the throne 
of Spain : that was the substance of the 
offence. On this ground, in substance 
and in form, the Ministers of France 
declared war, and the newspapers blew 
loud the trumpet of war in the name 
of the French people. 

No. 136.—von. xx. 
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To me it was a question of some 
interest to know whether these occasions, 
so suddenly seized as pretexts for a 
great European conflict, were really 
given, or were sham pretexts alleged. 
I am able now to give as facts, what I 
had formerly only inferred on strong 
probabilities, what were the small pivot- 
ing points on which turned the destinies 
of Europe. The occasions of the war 
were not discourtesies in form, offences 
in fact, nor refusal of substantial satis- 
faction on the part of the King of 
Prussia to the Ambassador of France. 
Everything asked by M. Benedetti was 
conceded fully, frankly, completely, and 
the manner of the concession was all 
which those who knew the King would 
expect from him, all that a man of M. 
Benedetti’s experience and knowledge 
could desire to receive. The discour- 
tesies and the refusals which the Prime 
Minister of France adduced in the 
Chamber as the pretext of war, and 
which his newspapers trumpeted through- 
out France to inflame the people for 
war, were of his own invention, unmiti- 
gated, groundless fictions. 

I need scarcely say that on Prussian 
evidence alone one might refuse to 
believe that the first Minister of a great 
country would choose to put forward so 
feeble a pretext for war even if he 
had not made it, but I have taken 
care to obtain the best possible evidence 
on the same facts from the French side, 
and I am compelled to express my 
perfect conviction that M. Emile Ollivier 
is the sole author of the present war, 

and that he alone, at the critical 
moment when the balance had already 
turned in favour of peace, threw an 
inflammatory falsehood into the scale 
of politics and the press. 

Further facts corroborate these. It 
is unquestioned that the day before war 
was decided on, M. Ollivier stated to a 
meeting of the politicians of his party 
that the latest concessions of the King 
of Prussia were so complete as to render 
war impossible. Later in the same day, 
to a larger circle of members of the 
Chamber, he read the substance of the 
King’s reply, and told them that the 
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question of war could no longer be en- 
tertained. It is also certain that he had 
seen the Emperor, who told him that 
under these circumstances war had be- 
come impossible. For the moment, 
therefore, the peaceful policy and ami- 
cable conduct of the King had disarmed 
M. Ollivier and his war party. 

But M. Ollivier had already raised 
the demon which was to destroy him. 
He had already sold himself to the 
Radical press of Paris, and this Radical 
press was about to sell him. As we 
already know, he was originally the 
leader of the Extreme Left before he 
was leader of the Ministry. He had 
stepped into power through the aid 
chiefly of a large portion of the Paris 
press—that of the popular party, who 
put him forward as their leader. The 
Emperor had doubtless his official jour- 
nal and his two or three inspired journals 
to support him; but the Opposition 
journals inspired by M. Ollivier were 
much more numerous and more popular. 
Thus in the end M. Ollivier and his 
party became too strong for the Emperor, 
and the Emperor, after years of hesita- 
tion and struggle, thought fit to accept 
his greatest enemy as his confidential 
friend. With all his experience he had 
not discovered the wisdom that lies in 
“keeping your known enemies as ene- 
mies, and your known friends as 
friends.” 

At this critical moment then the 
Emperor was in the hands of M. Ollivier, 
and M. Ollivier in the hands of the 
Radical press. Moreover, it was the 
habit of M. Ollivier to call together a 
certain number of press writers to tell 
them his political secrets, and then with 
their aid to concoct a political policy. 
At the critical moment to which we have 
just come he collected in his “ bureau” 
this press clique, and communicated to 
them the official information which ren- 
dered war with Prussia impossible. The 
news was ill received by that portion of 
the press which had already blown the 
trumpet of war. They told M. Ollivier 
the news would be ill received through- 
out the country, that the peace policy 
of the Emperor would be denounced, 
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that all the vopnlrrity and power he 
(M. Ollivier) enjoyed would fall away 
from him, and that instead of becoming, 
as he was about to become, the greatest 
Minister of the greatest country in 
Europe, he would have to retire, beaten 
and despised, before an indignant 
country. 

Unhappily they knew their man only 
too well. The idea of becoming another 
Richelieu had floated before his eyes. 
Already he deemed that the plebiscite 
he had made had set immoveable on a 
foundation of rock a new empire, and 
that new empire and the Ollivier Minis- 
try was to be one and indivisible. The 
balance in which trembled the question 
of peace or war was violently upset by 
this blow of the press, and then and 
there it was settled that the Empire of 
Ollivier must be saved, that war must 
be proclaimed, that the press should 
next morning sound the trumpet through 
France, that the telegraph must echo 
its warlike notes through Europe, that 
Ollivier must announce to the Chamber 
inevitable causes of war as transmitted 
from Ems, and all this was done before 
the Emperor had been asked his refusal 
or assent. 

Here, then, we have one of those re- 
markable episodes in history which 
proves with how little wisdom the affairs 
of nations are governed, and what small 
occasions give birth to great events. We 
search in vain for a logical ground for a 
declaration of war. M. Ollivier had to 
make one, and now we have tosee what sort 
of one he made: he said that the King of 
Prussia had treated the French Ambas- 
sador with marked rudeness, that he had 
refused to have an official interview with 
him, that he had only withdrawn the 
candidature of the Prince Leopold to 
the throne of Spain in his private 
capacity as head of the Hohenzollern 
House, but that he had refused to with- 
hold or withdraw it in his capacity of 
King of Prussia and Head of the Con- 
federation. This was his deliberate 
statement to the Chambers, and it was 
a direct and deliberate untruth. 

It was the contrary of the truth, for 
the King had received M. Benedetti not 
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only kindly but cordially, and had given 
him complete official assurance that both 
in his capacity as Prince of Hohenzollern 
and in his capacity of King of Prussia 
he had conclusively withdrawn and 
closed the question of candidature of 
the Prince Leopold. 

I think I am now justified in saying 
that M. Emile Ollivier was author of 
this war, that this war had no other aim 
or end than to make of M. Ollivier the 
great Minister of a great empire; he was 
to be the future bulwark of the Napoleon 
dynasty; his policy was to repair the 
defeat of Mexico and the victory of 
Sadowa, and this last supreme effort of 
the Ollivier war was to settle the fron- 
tiers of France for ever along the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

But it has been said that the French 
people made this war. That is another 
of the untruths manufactured for the 
occasion. The Minister of the Interior 
knew, and therefore M, Ollivier could 
not but know, that when he consulted 
the prefects as to the disposition of the 
people for peace or for war, the result 
was an overwhelming preponderance, 
something like nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation, in favour of peace. The simple 
fact is, the people accepted the Empire, 
and clung to it because the Emperor had 
told them “L’Empire c’est la paix,” 
and no man knew better than M. Olli- 
vier that the peasantry had just given 
him the victory of the plébiscite as the 
acknowledgment that the Empire had 
given them leisure for the gradual ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and that they 
valued nothing so much as peace and 
security to enjoy it. The war was in 
no respect made by the French people, 
and that was another official falsehood. 

There remains one more point to 
clear up in the early official history of 
this war. Did not the Emperor make 
it? To this the answer must be—yes 
and no. In the eyes of the French 
people who trusted him with the govern- 
ment of the country and the choice of 
his Ministers, the Emperor must remain 
the sole author of this war. He was 
the captain of the ship of the State ; he 
selected as his sailing master or pilot, 


Emile Ollivier ; he had to accept then 
his steerage or to throw him overboard ; 
at the critical moment he could not 
make up his mind to throw him over- 
board, but with feeble want of purpose 
let him hold on to the tiller, and steer- 
ing on the short way to victory, run 
this glorious ship fast and hard upon 
the reefs over which are now breaking, 
wave after wave, the interminable 
columns of Prussian helmets and bayo- 
nets. 

The Emperor then made the war and 
did not make it. We have all heard of 
the terrible malady under which he has 
been labouring and growing weaker ; we 
have also heard of the courage with 
which he bore the pangs of excruciating 
pain; and those who know of that dis- 
ease know that he had to bear the still 
more terrible grief of an abyss of de- 
jection and utter prostration of strength, 
mental and bodily, which to a mind 
accustomed to govern is worse than 
physical suffering. 

In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the Emperor had gradually 
allowed himself to drift under adroit 
management into a war which his Minis- 
ter assured him he would be able to 
carry through to as consummate a success 
as he had already carried the plebiscite, 
The Minister obtained from his col- 
league, General Lebceuf, profuse assur- 
ances of the perfect readiness of the 
army for successful war. Were there not 
chassepots in every man’s hands, and 
had not the Emperor himself given the 
finishing touch to the mitrailleuse? The 
Duc de Grammont also, too much of a 
diplomat and too little of a statesman, 
was prompt to testify what absolute re- 
liance the Emperor might place in the 
adroit combinations he and Ollivier had 
made among the various formidable 
rivals of Prussia to aid in her speedy 
overthrow. The Minister of the Interior 
was by, to select from among the great 
mass of the reports of the prefects against 
war those few which had been fiercely 
“inspired” in its favour. How could the 
Emperor resist the unanimous conviction 
of Ministers, army, and people? 

The Emperor, if not convinced, was 
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at least induced to yield, and the cir- 
cumstances just nariated make plain 
what from the outside seems inexplicable. 
Why after war had once been declared 
was its execution so long delayed? why 
was the Emperor a fortnight later in 
joining the army than had been an- 
nounced ? why was the whole initiation 
of the war marked with feebleness and 
want of purpose? The answer is plain. 
The Emperor did not mean it, he drifted 
into it—in his own words, on m’a trompé, 
on m’a trompé. 


OUT OF VERSAILLES. 

Out of Versailles, the nearest way home 
would have been a short but very un- 
interesting journey, on which there 
would have been little to learn more 
than I already knew. The greater part 
of my journey inwards lay through 
France unoccupied ; we were approach- 
ing war and in fear of it, but not yet in 
it. I had come into Versailles from 
the west ; I now left it towards the 
east. 

It is from the east that the Germans 
had entered France. There lie the 


fortresses and battle-fields conquered by 
them, and from the east towards Paris 
lay the track of their invading armies ; 


here therefore I was to see the 
subjugated portion of France after 
a much longer occupation than the 
portion I had hitherto seen, and indeed 
I found it so much more Prussian in all 
its aspects than French, that I came to 
call Eastern France what I found it— 
Prussian France. I was to go home by 
Sedan and Belgium, but in order to do 
this it was impossible to take a direct 
route ; railway communication with Ver- 
sailles was still cut off, and the route 
which I had to make was a spiral wind- 
ing round Paris, first southward towards 
Fontainebleau, then eastward towards 
Metz, and finally north-east, by Epernay, 
Rheims, and Sedan, and must of the 
Way was made up of scraps of country 
cross roads formed into a sort of con- 
tinuous route by Prussian repairs and 
alterations, with now and then a bit of 
railway to enliven and accelerate the 
journey. It was in this way that a 
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railway journey of twenty-four hours 
came to occupy a week. 

But it was a week well spent. Forced 
to travel by day only, I was compelled 
to pass a portion of each day and all 
night in company of the villagers and 
townsfolk, and travelling most of the 
day with officers and functionaries of 
the Prussian army, I was enabled to 
appreciate the terrible realities which 
were passing all around me. As we 
left Versailles southwards, little was to 
be seen in the aspect of the country 
different from that I had already ob- 
served ; everywhere the villages turned 
into Prussian barracks, everywhere the 
wealthy villas and chateaux decorated 
with the German flag, indicating the 
comfortable lodgings occupied by officers. 
In the villages everywhere were soldiers 
out on drill; in the fields soldiers and 
provision waggons were gathering in 
hay, siraw, and other farm produce ; 
French smiths were shoeing German 
horses, French cartwrights mending 
German waggons, French peasants sell- 
ing them vegetables and fruits, and 
French innkeepers serving out to them 
wine and food. Further on troops of 
artillery and waggon horses were getting 
their exercise, the waggons and artillery 
standing in the adjoining fields. Here 
and there all round the villages, soldiers 
were digging vegetables or trenching to 
find hidden treasure. In one respect, 
however, the roads on the way out 
differed from the roads on the way in— 
they were filled with troops en route. 
At this date the forces of Prince Charles 
who had taken Metz were proceeding to 
the Loire from village to village, also 
reinforcements were on their way to- 
wards Versailles. The railways from 
Germany being still out of order, the 
roads were literally covered with long 
trains of provision waggons, each train 
some half-mile long, consisting of forty 
waygons, each drawn by four horses ; 
between those were trains equally long, 
laden with ammunition, large shells in 
square boxes, gunpowder in round 
barrels. At intervals long columns of 
soldiers marching by the roadside, with 
the convenient and useful addition of 
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light waggons carrying knapsacks, arms, 
and food, and carrying also the sick and 
the weak. Instead of the wearied, worn, 
and depressed look of soldiers overladen 
with baggage, they had the cheerful 
look of men enjoying their exercise, and 
were beguiling the way by singing in 
chorus and in good time and tune those 
songs of fatherland which their patriotic 
poets and musicians had composed for 
their education, and which the schools 
of Germany have taught all her children 
to sing in melody and harmony. 

Thus, slowly and with continual 
stoppages, I reached Corbeil, and found 
it impossible to go further that day. 
I apply to the post-office—not a cart or 
horse is to be had. I apply to the com- 
mander of the town, for this time there 
is no helpful mayor, the town being 
not merely occupied by, but entirely 
re-organized by the Prussians—but am 
told that his last horses and carriage 
have been disposed of, and the earliest 
he cau assure me of is for the next 
morning at seven. I have therefore an 
afternoon free to study what is going on 
at Corbeil and about it. 


PRUSSIAN FRANCE, 


I did not find in my conversation 
with the inhabitants of Corbeil that 
they suffered much from the German 
occupation. The town and the citizens 
were so useful to the Prussians that they 
gave them full employment, although 
in menial capacities ; and although they 
fixed their own prices for all sorts of 
work, and that these prices were in con- 
formity with the well-known maxim 
“travailler pour le Roi de Prusse,” 
still they were punctually paid, and 
the shopkeepers admitted that they 
were driving a fair trade. The requisi- 
tions in money and in kind would have 
in the end to be defrayed from a rate 
levied upon the proprietors, not upon 
the tradespeople and artificers, and so 
the rich who had run away would in 
that shape at least have to share the 
hardships of those who stayed. I left 
Corbeil by the pontoon bridge, and 
passed through the towns of Brie le 


Comte and Tournan to La Houssaye, 
where once more we had to sleep for 
the night. 

On the third evening from Versailles 
I found myself again within the circle of 
civilization and railways—at Nanteuil, 
on the railway from Paris to Metz, and 
only some forty miles from Paris, and 
this was all we had gained by three days’ 
travel of ninety miles. At Nanteuil I 
witnessed a new scene of railway de- 
struction and re-organization. I had not 
before seen a destroyed tunnel nor the 
mode of repairing one. The tunnel 
seemed to be about a mile long, and the 
mode of destruction had been to blow 
in a large portion of the lining and 
earthwork at the two extremities. On 
examination this destruction had been 
found to be pretty complete, and the 
expedient adopted for re-opening the 
line was to go round the obstacle 
which the tunnel had gone through. 
This obstacle was a hill extending two 
miles, and it was necessary to cut in 
the scarp of this hill a long winding 
line, nearly level, to regain the two 
interrupted ends of the railway. This 
small junction conducted the Prussians 
into the lines round Paris, and a short 
branch of four or five miles there placed 
them in communication with the lines of 
the North, so that I have no doubt the 
German trains, of German locomotives, 
goods’-waggons, and passenger carriages, 
which I saw in crowds waiting for the 
opening of this line, are by this time 
doing work on the northern lines of 
France, as far as Rouen, Amiens, and 
Dieppe. 

This was the first time I had seen a 
French railway station occupied by Ger- 
man railway plant. It seemed as if the 
German railways had determined to 
send representative railway trains into 
France. There were locomotives from 
Stuttgart, horse-vans from the famous 
stud of the King of Wurtemberg, first 
and second class railway carriages from 
Bavaria and from the Rhine Provinces ; 
trains of provision waggons from Han- 
over and Brunswick, and locomotive 
drivers seemed to have indulged them- 
selves in a run on their engines all the 
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way from Berlin to see Paris. The 
station-masters’ department also, like the 
one I had seen at Chantilly, was re- 
organized by German station-masters, 
superintendents, pointsmen, and tele- 
graphists, and very few of the French 
railway staff had been trusted with this 
re-organization ; here and there a ticket- 
collector, or a ticket-issuer, or a weigher 
of luggage, admitted that they were 
French, but did so with evident humi- 
liation. For the most part the whole 
of the French railway staff had refused 
co-operation with the Germans. 

There was one sight which, in France, 
seemed peculiarly strange. During 
some years I had noticed everywhere 
throughout Germany the whole of the 
railway trains of all the States of Ger- 
many getting organized into one mili- 
tary system—every train had been, as 
it were, an advertisement to the world 
of their readiness for war. Every 
passenger carriage and every waggon 
showed two conspicuous marks and two 
conspicuous numbers : one mark in one 
colour told how many passengers this 
carriage took in time of peace, but 
another number and mark in another 
colour told that that carriage was des- 
tined in war for another purpose—that 
it was told off for infantry, for cavalry, 
for artillery, for commissariat, for am- 
munition, or for the service of the sick 
and wounded ; the same mark told how 
many soldiers, how many horses, how 
many guns, what weight of provisions, 
what ammunition, how many beds each 
carriage was destined to contain. If 
you knew these marks well, you could 
say at once where, on the outbreak of 
a war, that carriage would be found, 
already fitted up for its special work ; 
and you would also know, from the 
same mark, what was the special corps 
it was destined to receive ; and every 
general in France might have known, 
if he cared to know, that during four 
years of continuous preparation every 
man and every weapon had its place 
assigned for a march into France. From 
the day of the order being given, as I 
had been assured, ten days were all that 
were necessary to place 300,000 Ger- 
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mans in France, fully equipped with all 
the material of war. How practical and 
real this preparation was, events have 
shown. 


HOME THROUGH SEDAN, 


Just as I was about to sit down to 
a late dinner, the officer in charge of the 
station announced that my train was 
ready to start, and I was accordingly 
installed in a carriage at the tail of the 
train. I was on the way to Rethel, 
where the railway stopped. There I 
should have to take a road conveyance 
to Sedan, and there also I hoped to eat 
my postponed dinner and find a bed. 
Unhappily for me, there came a sad slip 
between cup and lip: by some accident 
on this imperfectly re-organized line, 
the tail of another train was left in our 
way ; there was a sudden shock and 
crash of a collision, all the windows and 
some of the doors of my carriage were 
broken, and I was informed by the 
guard that we must stay where we were 
until daylight. We were on the top of 
a hill, in clear and cheerful moonlight, 
with a cold wind blowing through the 
broken glass ; nevertheless, I have slept 
in worse beds than the one improvised 
for the occasion ; the cushions of my 
carriage were broad, long, and thick ; 
my railway rug was lined with Dutch 
cat-skins, and I had a sheet of four 
square yards of india-rubber cloth, and 
with these materials I must have been 
a very bad engineer if I could not con- 
trive a comfortable bed, water-proof and 
wind-proof. If only my dinner had not 
been interrupted I should have had 
nothing to complain of; as it was, my 
dreams and meditations were not dis- 
turbed by indigestion. 

After my night out in the cold at 
Rethel, I had once more to take to the 
cart stuffed with straw for want of 
springs, and was fortunate enough to 
have a day of sunshine and the company 
of a very agreeable peasant proprietor 
as driver. He himself had never seen 
Sedan, but had begged the Mayor of 
Rethel to be requisitioned to drive the 
first stranger (not a Prussian), in order 
that he might see that now famous 
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battle-field. It happened that I had 
with me maps of tlic field sufiicient io 
make the ground we passed over intel- 
ligible to us both; and as my good for- 
tune would have it, a Prussian soldier 
who had been wounded there, and re- 
covered, begged or rather required the 
vacant seat in our cart, as he was on his 
way to rejoin his regiment, then com- 
mencing the siege of Mezitres. My 
fellow-travellers not understanding each 
other’s language, I was able to converse 
with both without hurting the feelings 
of either. 

Leaving Rethel, we left the valley of 
the river Aisne, and rising over a gentle 
ridge, a journey of some twenty miles 
brought us down into a second valley, 
that of the Meuse. As we came over 
the brow of the hill down upon Sedan, 
we could see the river looping round the 
battle-field, and with the advantage we 
had of knowing the result, no position 
for a battle could, we believed, be 
selected more disadvantageous. I have 
asked many soldiers and strategists why 
such a place should have been selected 
by the French Emperor and his marshals, 
and I have never got any answer better 
than that the paralysis both of thought 
and action, which a consciousness of 
unpreparedness always gives, can alone 
explain it. One could see howthe French 
army became completely surrounded, 
and, owing to the configuration of the 
ground, with scarcely a chance of avoid- 
ing defeat. There was one tolerable 
French position which they selected 
for a battery of mitrailleuses ; it com- 
manded a bridge and a road, perfectly 
exposed and nearly level, over which a 
portion of the German army must pass, 
and here no doubt the French inflicted 
heavy loss; but it was the single point 
of advantage, and every other was in 
their enemy’s favour. It will be most 
interesting some day, when exact maps 
of this ground have been made, to work 
out upon it carefully all the steps of 
the battle of Sedan, which must ever 
remain famous for its political conse- 


quences, and ever instructive to military 
wen as an example of all that is good 
and all that is bad in strategics; and 
where we arrive at that which is inex- 
plicable, we must trust to a revela- 
tion of some hidden policy to make 
plain that terrible defeat which to a 
civilian is too mysterious. 


CONCLUSION. 


From Sedan, my way out of France 
and home through Belgium was short 
and quick, and the delight of breathing 
once more in a land free from war was 
like a sudden escape from a hot sul- 
phurous cavern out into clear sunshine 
and the pure air of heaven. The bright 
cheerful faces of men, women, and chil. 
dren, without fear, humiliation, or hate, 
quietly going through the round of work 
and play, and performing that alterna- 
tion of duties, painful and pleasing, 
which form the events of common every- 
day life, was to me—after those sights of 
hate, rage, torture, and slaughter which 
we call war—a heaven after hell. 

Still I am not sorry I went. I feel 
that I went into France one sort of man 
and came out of it another. All my 
impressions of what is good and bad, 
wise and foolish, Christian and unchris- 
tian, in the lives and duties of men and 
nations, are materially different now 
from what they were before. I saw 
men making war, and men, women, and 
children suffering it. 

Space will not allow me to record 
here all the lessons for the future of 
men and nations which I gathered from 
what I saw, heard, and thought, but I 
will end with only one which I trust 
this war has taught my country ;—that 
the future destinies of England shall 
never be committed to any statesman 
who may be capable of carrying a war 
of aggression into his neighbours’ land, 
nor of betraying his own land by 
leaving her so defenceless as to provoke 
aggression. 











CIPHERS AND CIPHER-WRITING. 


Wun the late Lord Clarendon was in 
Paris as Foreign Secretary in 1856, he 
is said to have been dining ¢éte-d-téte 
with the Emperor. During dinner a 
servant entered and handed a letter to 
his master. The Emperor read it, and 
then tossed it across the table to his 
guest, with the words, “There, mon 
cher, is something which will interest 
you.” On looking at it Lord Clarendon 
found—let us hope to his amusement— 
that it was the translation of a ciphered 
despatch from the Foreign Office in 
Downing Street to our Ambassador at 
some distant Court, intercepted on the 
wires as it passed through Paris, and 
deciphered for the information of the 
Emperor. 

The art thus set at naught by the 
ingenuity of the French police is one 
of great antiquity, and the variety of 
methods of attempting secrecy in corre- 
spondence at one time or another devised 
by human ingenuity is almost infinite. 

Early attempts at secret communica- 
tion were probably more often directed 
to the concealment of the message itself 
than to veiling it by means of a cipher. 
Numerous instances of this might be 
quoted. Thus the very quaint stratagem 
related by Herodotus, as having been 
practised by Histiseus of Miletus, is a 
good example of the strange shifts 
sometimes resorted to in order to secure 
secrecy. Histieus, according to the 
story, desiring to inform Aristagoras of 
his intention of revolting from the 
Persians, took a slave, suffering from 
some disease of the eyes, and under 
pretence of curing him shaved his 
head, and wrote upon the bald scalp 
nis message. He then kept the slave 
in safety until his hair was grown, and 
afterwards sent him to Aristagoras with 
a request that he would repeat the 
operation in order to complete the cure ; 





which being done, the message became 
visible, —a mode of communication 
certainly ingenious, but scarcely speedy 
enough to satisfy modern requirements. 

Of the old examples of true cipher, 
it may be said that generally they 
indicate a very slight perception of 
the principles of cryptography, as welh 
as great faith in the obtuseness of those 
to be baffled by them, an observation 
that may be made of a good many of 
the ciphers in modern use. 

Among the most ancient ciphers may 
be classed the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
consisting, as they do, of pictorial cha- 
racters having a fixed value. Another 
well-known early example was the Lace- 
demonian scytala, familiar to school- 
boys, the method of which was to write 
the desired message across the successive 
folds of a paper or parchment ribbon 
wound round a wooden cylinder, of 
which the other correspondent possessed 
a duplicate. This plan is useless as 
a protection against any one possessed 
of ordinary observation, since a very 
slight examination would detect the 
necessary juxtaposition of the letters, 
and consequently the size of the cylinder 
used, 

Julius Ceesar was accustomed to use 
in his despatches a cipher identical in 
form with one of the most common 
modern systems, namely, that in which 
each letter in the message is represented 
by some other (always the same) letter 
of the alphabet. This cipher also, as 
will be presently shown, is of little 
value. 

Polybius describes a system devised 
by him, and applicable both to sig- 
nalling at a distance by flags or torches, 
and to correspondence by cipher ; it is re- 
markable as being very similar to that 
used at the Admiralty in the days 
before the electric telegraph had super- 
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seded the semaphore. Coming down to 
later times we find innumerable varieties 
of cipher, some of them of a very com- 
plex description. One form occasionally 
met with was, to arrange a large number 
of characters, amounting perhaps to 
some hundreds, each having a distinct 
signification, and representing not only 
letters, but also the most common sylla- 
bles, words, and expressions. A good 
example of this kind is to be found in 
thedespatches of Giovanni Michiel, Vene- 
tian ambassador to England during the 
reign of Queen Mary. These despatches 
for a long time baffled the most accom- 
plished cryptographers, but have lately 
yielded their secrets to the skill and 
perseverance of M. Friedmann. The 
very ingenious method of solution, and 
the translation of the ciphers themselves, 
which are full of historical interest, will 
be found in his book, published at 
Venice in 1869. 

Although the art of secret writing 
has been practised by many, the science 
of cryptography is studied by few. Al- 
most every one considers himself equal 
to the task of framing impregnable 
ciphers, but there are not many who 
have sufficient interest or inducement 
to master the principles upon which 
their solution depends; and yet, al- 
though viewed merely in its utilitarian 
aspect the study is one of very limited 
application, as an amusement it is full 
of interest ; indeed, I know few cc- 
cupations more engrossing and fas- 
cinating than the analysis of an unknown 
cipher ; and the intense gratification of 
the moment when the clue is at last 
obtained, and the evolution of conti- 
nuous sense, word by word, confirms the 
solution, is only to be appreciated by 
those who have experienced it. Nor is 
cryptography to be despised as a mental 
exercise ; it requires not only patient 
perseverance, but also considerable sa- 
gacity and power of observation, as well 
as a good knowledge of the form and 
structure of words, and in particular it 
calls into play that tentative faculty, 
which Professor Sylvester has so cor- 
rectly indicated as one of the chief 
requisites in mathematical study. 





Ciphers made by persons unacquainted 
with the principles of cryptography are 
usually, while full of seeming difficul- 
ties, destitute of the characteristics re- 
quisite to ensure security. Some years 
ago @ magazine article appeared on the 
subject, written by a very able crypto- 
grapher, in the course of which he ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the possibility 
of framing an insoluble cipher: the 
result was an inundation of cipher 
communications from correspondents 
who were one and all equally confident 
that their particular systems defied de- 
tection ; not one, however, remained 
unread. I believe it, nevertheless, to 
be quite possible to devise ciphers, 
which, if not absolutely, are for all 
practical purposes beyond solution. The 
real difficulty is that, in the endeavour 
to make the system safe, too much 
complexity is generally introduced, and 
the process of ciphering and unciphering 
@ message becomes so tedious and 
laborious as to render the cipher value- 
less. The great desideratum—whether 
for the diplomatic correspondence of 
Ministers, or for domestic messages and 
post cards—is to find a system which, 
whilst easy and quick to write and 
read, is at the same time difficult to 
decipher. Lord Bacon, who was a very 
zealous cryptographer, defines the re- 
quisites of a good cipher as being three- 
fold: Ist, that it be easy to write and 
read ; 2nd, that it be difficult of detec- 
tion ; 3rd, that it be void of suspicion ; 
by which last condition he means that 
the message be written in such a manner 
as not to raise the suspicion of a stranger 
that it has a secret meaning. So also 
John Falconer, one of the ablest writers 
on this subject, in his book entitled 
“Cryptomenysis patefacta,” published 
in 1685, gives the same three conditions ; 
but as to the third, he qualifies it by 
adding “if possible.” In truth, it ap- 
pears to be almost impossible to fulfil 
Lord Bacon’s third condition without 
sacrificing to a great extent the facility 
of writing and reading which is essentia} 
to practical utility. In his own system, 
for example, the message to be sent is 
converted into a cipher in which eaca 
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letter of the alphabet is represented by 
a quinary combination of the numbers 
one and two: thus a is 11111; 8, 
11112, ¢ is 11121, and so on. This 
being accomplished, a letter is written 
on some indifferent subject unconnected 
with the real message. The first five 
letters in this stand for the first letter 
of the real message as ciphered on the 
principle just described. Thus, suppose 
the first letter of the message to be “C,” 
represented by 11121, and the open 
letter to begin “ Dear Sir,” the letters 
Dear S represent “C”—a dot or pin- 
hole, or other distinguishing mark 
being attached to r, the fourth letter, 
to correspond with the figure 2 in the 
cipher representation of “c:” the 
confederate understands all unmarked 
letters to represent 1, and all marked 
letters to represent 2, and so, seeing 
the letters Dear S, reads 11121, and 
knows the first letter of the message to 
be c. The next five letters of the 
open letter represent similarly the 
second letter of the message, and so on 
to the end of the cipher. Thus it will 
be seen that there is involved a double 
process of ciphering and unciphering, 
and a letter five times the length of the 
real message to be written in addition, 
obviously a very cumbrous and tedious 
method of communication. 

In discussing the subject of crypto- 
graphy, it will be convenient in the 
first place to describe generally and 
classify the different systems of cipher, 
and afterwards to indicate so far as may 
be the principles upon which their 
solution depends. It is of course im- 
possible within the limits of a single 
article to attempt an analysis of every 
individual variety. 

Ciphers may be separated into two 
great divisions, which I shall call re- 
spectively Letter ciphers and Code 
ciphers. By Letter ciphers are meant 
all those in which the correspondence is 
transcribed letter by letter, so that each 
letter in the original is represented by 
some character in the cipher. This 
division embraces most forms of cipher 
usefully applicable to the purposes of 
correspondence. By Code ciphers are 


meant ciphers in which a great number 
of characters or signs are used represent- 
ing letters, syllables, words, or even 
entire sentences. These necessarily in- 
volve the use of a code or key, and are 
therefore extremely troublesome to pre- 
pare, and, as a rule, but ill adapted for 
general correspondence. They are, how- 
ever, applicable to other purposes, as, 
for example, in the case of the navy flag 
signal code, which has been prepared 
with immense pains, so as to express 
many hundreds of words and sentences 
most likely to be required, each 
word or sentence having its own par- 
ticular signal, consisting of a combina- 
tion of flags. There is, however, one 
form of code cipher sometimes used 
for correspondence, viz. that in which 
the correspondence is carried on by 
means of a particular dictionary or other 
book agreed upon beforehand. If a 
dictionary is used, each word of the 
message is indicated by the number of 
the page and line at which it occurs, so 
that the cipher consists of a series of 
double numbers, as 
315, 20; 271, 42; 18, 37, 

and soon. Where some other book is 
used, the number of the word in the 
line must also be added. It will be 
apparent at once that both these methods 
are very troublesome, the latter especially 
so, as the book must be hunted up and 
down for every word required; and 
moreover, where a dictionary is used, 
participles, plural forms, and words 
formed by comparison, will in general 
not be found, and cannot be expressed. 
These ciphers proclaim their character 
upon inspection; they have this merit, 
however, that they are difficult to solve. 
In fact, the only method of deciphering 
them is by discovering the book or dic- 
tionary which forms the key. 

Coming now to the consideration of 
the other great division, viz. Letter 
ciphers, with which we are more es- 
pecially concerned, it is easy to perceive 
that the variety of principle is almost 
infinite, but they are susceptible of 
classification under comparatively few 
heads. In the first place, we may 
discard at once the consideration of 
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any peculiarities caused by the use of 
figures or unusual symbols, such as stops, 
notes of interrogation, &c., or unfamiliar 
characters. These are mere childish de- 
vices, sometimes adopted by persons 
ignorant of cryptography, but not in 
the least enhancing the difficulty of 
solution. They are eliminated at once 
by substituting for each particular 
character some one letter of the alpha- 
bet, chosen at random, and rewriting 
the cipher, which is thus converted into 
an ordinary letter cipher. 

There are two distinct systems upon 
which the formation of a letter cipher 
may proceed; first, that of substitu- 
tion, in which other letters are substi- 
tuted in the cipher for those in the 
original ; second, that of transposition, 
in which the letters remain unaltered, but 
their relative positions, or the relative 
positions of the words, are changed. 

There are also two methods available 
for increasing the difficulty of a cipher : 
first, the introduction of mutes, or 
letters which form no part of the real 
message ; second, the obliteration of 
the intervals between successive words, 
or the introduction of false divisions in 
the middle of words, so as to mislead 
the decipherer. It is evident that any 
two or more, or all these, may be used 
in combination; indeed, the last should 
be invariably adopted, whatever the 
system of cipher, as nothing so much 
assists the cryptographer as to have the 
words divided ready to hand. It is, 
however, very generally neglected, so 
much so that in Falconer’s very able 
book nearly all the methods of solution 
assume that the words are properly 
divided in the cipher, and are therefore 
to a great extent inapplicable where 
that is not done. The same is the case 
with respect to the solutions given in 
the article on this subject in Rees’ 
Cyclopedia (the best I have seen, and 
full of curious information). This, how- 
ever, is explained by the fact that that 
portion of the article is for the most 
part copied from Falconer’s book. 

In ciphers by substitution the power 
or significance of the letters may either 
remain constant, as when “a” is always 


represented by “g,” “b” by “m,” and 
so on, in which case it is called a “‘fixed 
cipher;” or it may vary, so that the 
same letter has different signitications in 
different parts of the cipher, when it is 
called a “changing cipher.” In this 
latter case the alteration of power of the 
letters must of course be in obedience 
to some rule or law known to the cor- 
respondents. 

Letter ciphers may therefore be divided 
into three classes—fixed ciphers, chang- 
ing ciphers, and transposed ciphers: and 
first, as to fixed ciphers. All fixed 
ciphers are comparatively easy of solu- 
tion, most of them excessively easy, though 
some, where the words used are unusual, 
and are run together, give more trouble. 

They may be subdivided into two 
species—first, alphabetical, in which the 
substitution of letters follows in alpha- 
betical order, as where “x” stands for 
“a ” y ” for “ b,” “7” for “ .” “ao ” 
for “d,” and so on;! secondly, “ pro- 
miscuous,” in which the substitution is 
not in alphabetical order, but according 
to some other arrangement. 

The alphabetical fixed cipher is by 
no means uncommon—often met with, 
for instance, in newspaper advertise- 
ments—but as a means of concealment 
it is simply contemptible ; its solution is 
purely mechanical, and need never 
occupy more than five minutes. 

In the promiscuous fixed ciphers the 
substituted letters are often chosen ac- 
cording to some law more or less com- 
plex; but this is a matter of indifference, 
and does not in any way affect or en- 
hance the difficulty of solution. The 
system of the “cyphergraph,” sold by 
the Stereoscopic Company, is an example 
of a simple promiscuous fixed cipher, 
and may therefore be solved without 
much trouble. The insertion of mutes 
undoubtedly increases the difficulty of 
these ciphers, especially if skilfully 
effected, but it is not likely to be used 
to a great extent, on account of the ad- 

1 As I shall have frequent occasion to refer 
to ciphers of this kind, it will be convenient 
to speak of them as the M cipher, or Q cipher, 
or as the case may be; meaning by the M 
cipher the cipher in which m stands for a, 
n for b, &c. 
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ditional trouble and embarrassment to 
the correspondents. 

The next class, that of changing 
ciphers, admits of infinite variety, and 
amongst them are to be found some of 
the most difficult. 

A changing cipher may be defined as 
a succession of fixed ciphers following 
each other according to some pre- 
arranged law, and it may be based on 
alphabetical or promiscuous fixed ciphers. 
The changes may occur either at the end 
of a sentence, or at every word, or after 
a certain number of letters, or at every 
letter. For example, the first letter of 
the message may be written according 
to the fixed alphabetical B cipher, the 
second letter according to the C cipher, 
the third according to the D cipher, and 
so on through the message. It will 
be perceived at once that this cipher 
is much more difficult to solve than 
any fixed cipher, but it is also very 
troublesome to work. 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 
c ometome tt 
metre ££ age? 
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The message is written in lines of sixteen 
letters so arranged as to form vertical 
columns of five letters, four mutes being 
added to complete the last line. 

This may be ciphered either by writing 
out the vertical columns downwards in 
succession, as 

emcnizooldnmroie, &., 
or alternately down and up, as 

emcnizndloog, &. 
The letter z is inserted in each case as a 
mute to show the confederate the length 
of the column: this, however, can be 
avoided if the number of columns is pre- 
arranged, as the length of a column may 
be obtained by dividing the total number 
of letters in the cipher by the number of 


a oe oe oe oe) oe 


The first letter of the message is then 
written under 1, the second under 2, 
and so on for the first sixteen; the seven- 


Again, the law of change may be 
made more arbitrary by the help of 
mutes. For example, a letter is writien 
down at random, say p; the first four 
letters of the message are then written 
following it in the P cipher; another 
chance letter is then added, say m, and 
the next four letters are written in the 
M cipher, and so on to the end, every 
fifth letter being a mute, which gives 
the key to the next four. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to notice other varie- 
ties of this kind of cipher. 

The third class of Letter ciphers, viz, 
those by transposition, are not so com- 
mon as the former classes, although 
some of them possess considerable merit. 
I pass over those which depend on trans- 
position of the words as being too 
easy. 

Transposition of the letters may be 
effected in innumerable ways; the fol- 
lowing short example will illustrate 


10 11 12 #13 14 #=15~=«=16 
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columns. Again, the message may be 


ciphered by copying out the diagonal 
lines of letters, beginning from the left- 
hand top corner, thus— 
¢ mo com nlre idont, &c., 

or any other corner may be taken as 
the starting point; or again, the vertical 
columns may be numbered and copied 
out successively in a pre-arranged order; 
or, lastly, the vertical columns may be 
re-arranged in a particular order, and 
the horizontal lines then written out; 
or, what comes to the same thing, this 
order of the numbers being settled 
beforehand, and known to the corre- 
spondents, is written at the head of a 
sheet of paper, thus— 


10 16 3 15 5 13 4 7. 


teenth letter is again written under I, 
(beneath the first), the eighteenth under 
2, and so on; finally, the horizontal 
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lines are copied out in succession. In 
reading the message the process is re- 
versed, 

Let us now suppose we have to ex- 
amine an entirely unknown cipher. The 
first step is to form a judgment as to the 
language in which it is written, which 
may usually be concluded with tolerable 
certainty from the attendant circum- 
stances, such as the place where found, 
the writer, the destination, &c. In the 
following observations I shall assume 
that we are dealing with a cipher written 
in English. 

We must next examine the cipher to 
ascertain its general character, whether 
codal, literal, or mixed, and for this 
purpose the number of distinct cha- 
racters employed must be ascertained. 
If the number be very large, the cipher 
is certainly codal. If the number of 
characters used does not greatly exceed 
twenty-six, the cipher is in all probabi- 
lity a letter cipher, with some additional 
signs to represent common words, or 
possibly figures. If the number be less 
than twenty-six, it is without doubt a 
letter cipher. With regard to codal 
ciphers, it has been already pointed out 
that where a dictionary is used as the 
key, which may be easily perceived 
from the character of the cipher, the 
solution must be sought by endeavour- 
ing to discover the dictionary employed. 
As the number of dictionaries is limited, 
this is not altogether hopeless. When the 
cipher is formed on a syllabic code, it is 
almost certain to be also partly literal, and 
a solution must be sought in a careful 
examination and collation of the most 
common of the characters. When the 
cipher is mixed, 7.e. literal with some 
added signs, it is probably a fixed cipher. 
Moreover, the most common characters 
are pretty certain to represent letters, 
and therefore, setting aside the less 
frequent characters, it may be treated 
as an ordinary letter cipher. 

The problem of solving a letter cipher 
depends upon two fundamental prin- 
ciples, viz.: that, however intricate the 
system adopted, the relations between the 
letters of the cipher must be governed, 
frst, by the natural laws of the formation 
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of words, and secondly, by some arbitrary 
law, which is the law of the cipher. 
The problem is also practically twofold, 
involving, first, the discovery of the 
system upon which the cipher is framed, 
and secondly, the discovery of the key. 

Assuming that the cipher appears 
upon examination to be a letter cipher, 
we must first ascertain to which of the 
three classes it belongs—fixed, changing, 
or transposed. The determination of 
this depends upon the well-known fact 
that certain letters occur in ordinary 
writing much more frequently than 
others, 

The following table of relative fre- 
quency, derived from many observations, 
may be taken as approximately correct, 
but of course in particular sentences 
the proportion varies more or less. 


e — 80 d — 25 p—ll 
t — 61 1] — 25 b—l1l1 
a — 46 c — 16 v— 6 
o — 46 w—15 k— 6 
n— 43 u—15 x— 1 
i — 43 m — 15 q— l 
r — 37 f— 12 j— il 
s — 37 y—12 z— 0 
h — 37 g—ll 


The predominance of e, as shown by 
this table, is in English almost inva- 
riable. It will also be observed that 
there is a very wide gap after h, the 
ninth letter, and it will be found that 
in any ordinary paragraph the first nine 
letters in this table are almost always 
the most frequent, and may therefore be 
conveniently designated as the common 
letters. 

This relative frequency is, of course, 
not affected if other letters be substituted 
in a cipher, provided it be a fixed cipher; 
but if it be a changing cipher, so that 
the common letters are represented some- 
times by one letter and sometimes by 
another, there will be no reason why 
any one letter should appear more fre- 
quently than another. Hence we have 
these rules— 

(1.) If some of the letters in the 
cipher occur much oftener than others, 
it is in all probability a fixed cipher. 
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(2.) If the letters which occur most 
frequently are those which are com- 
monest in ordinary writing, it may be 
concluded to be a cipher in which the 
concealment depends not upon substi- 
tution, but upon transposition. 

(3.) If the letters occur nearly equally, 
it is most probably a changing cipher. 

Assuming the cipher to be a fixed 
cipher, let the first four or five letters 
be written down as they stand, and un- 
derneath each write in a vertical column 
a complete alphabet, commencing from 
itself, and following z by a If the 
cipher be alphabetical, it will at once be 
detected by examining the twenty-six 
groups of letters thus obtained. For 
example, a cipher appeared in a recent 
number of the Times, commencing 
fetnkpi. Writing under “f” the 
alphabet gh i j k, &c., under “c” the 
alphabet de f g, &c., and similarly 
under the other letters, we obtain the 
successive combinations g d uo 1 q j, 


| e t a 0 n 
| e 20 20 16 29 
| t 17/16 / 8|31j 2 
a 18 2 
| o 7} 2) n / 19 
n | 10/2 /| 5/| 14 
i | 9|o%} 4| 4| 9 
r %o|7|9|n| 4 
« 9 | 2] 8| 14 
h | 65 | 4 | 30 | 10 


The most striking feature in this table 
is to be found in the sequences of h, 
the sequence h e occupying one-half of 
the total number, and the sequence ha 
nearly half of the remainder, whilst only 
once in a hundred and thirty times is 
h followed by an uncommon letter. It 
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hevpmr x, &c., none of which 
make sense until we arrive at the group 
darling. Here c stands for a, and 
the cipher used is the C cipher. 

The labour of this process, which is 
often required in deciphering, is greatly 
reduced by having ready prepared six 
or seven slips of card with the alphabet 
written vertically twice over on each: 
it is then only necessary to lay the 
cards side by side, so that the successive 
letters of the cipher to be examined are 
in one line, when all the corresponding 
combinations may at once be inspected. 

Should this process fail, the cipher 
though fixed is not alphabetical: it 
must then be examined to determine 
the most frequent letters. Another 
series of observations also here assists 
us greatly. If we examine the sequence 
of letters in English, some remarkable 
results will appear. The following Table 
shows the sequences after the common 
letters :— 


. J . h cm 
7|a5{}o| 5 98 
wfelalel a 
s{i}a| 2] 2 
3 | 18 5} 4| 7 
7 | | 6 | 60 
| 7|ua}] 3] 38 
wlel+ i 
13 | } 3] 9) 2 
7) 4 | | 1 
; ae 


will also be observed that h follows 
sixty-seven times, or more than half the 
total number of times it occurs. Agait, 
e, a, o, and n are frequently followed by 
uncommon letters, the others not s0 
With these aids, and a little sagacity in 














recognizing common word-forms, the 
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detection of a fixed cipher becomes an 
easy matter. The insertion of mutes 
(unless, which is unlikely, their propor- 
tion to significant letters is very large) 
will generally not affect materially the 
relative frequency of the letters. 

Let us now suppose the cipher to be 
a changing cipher; in that case it must be 
tested for all the most likely varieties. 
Thus, supposing it to be based on alpha- 
betical fixed ciphers, we must take a 
certain number of consecutive letters, say 
eight or ten, and examine the twenty- 
six combinations derived from these by 
substituting tne other letters of the 
alphabet successively in the manner 
already explained. If the cipher is 
only changed at the end of a word or 
after a certain number of letters, one 
of the combinations must give us 
partly sense. For instance, in the cipher 

xsjufjqogvrrgq, 
taking the first ten letters, amongst other 
combinations we get 
writeipnfu, 

each letter being one before those in the 
cipher. We conclude therefore the 
word “ write” to be written in the B 
cipher, and that the cipher then changes. 
Another combination gives us 

vqahsdhomet, 
and so we discover the second word to 
be “home,” written in theC cipher. It 
is then an easy guess that the third 
word will be written in the D cipher, 
and accordingly trying the combination, 
three letters back from vrrq we get 
the word “ soon.” 

If the cipher changes at every letter, 
this process fails. In this case, however, 
the law of change is probably very 
simple, otherwise the cipher becomes 
too complex to use. 

Suppose it to be on the system of 
using for the first letter the B cipher, 
for the second the C cipher, for the 
third the D cipher, and so on, this may 
be detected in the following manner :— 
Take six or eight consecutive letters of 
the cipher, and re-write, substituting for 
the second letter the letter which pre- 
cedes it alphabetically, for the third the 
letter two before it,and so on. Try the 
resulting cipher through the twenty-six 





alphabetical combinations, and one must 
give sense. For example, in the cipher 
jjdzjtvpxzp, 

treating the first six letters as described 
they become j i b w f 0, the alphabetical 
combination derived from which by 
taking the letters immediately preceding 
is “I have n .’ If the ciphers 
changed by retrogression instead of pro- 
gression, the system might be detected 
in a similar manner. 

If the changing cipher consists of a suc- 
cession of promiscuous fixed ciphers, it 
is much more difficult. In this case it 
must depend on some particular ar- 
rangement of the alphabet known to 
both correspondents, and twenty-six 
variations are obtained by letting each 
letter in this promiscuous alphabet 
successively stand for a, the next 
for b, and so on. If the changes are 
not frequent, the same methods may be 
applied to portions of the cipher as for 
a fixed cipher. If it change at every 
letter, the variations will be exhausted 
with the twenty-sixth letter, and the 
twenty-seventh will be in the same 
cipher as the first, as also will the 
fitty-third, seventy-ninth, &c.; and if 
the cipher be a long one, we may pick 
out the series of letters which are in the 
same cipher, and so find out what stands 
for e in each of the twenty-six variations. 

Although changing ciphers are not 
common, two in particular must be 
noticed as not unlikely to be met with ; 
they are Hogg’s Secret Code and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone’s Cipher. The 
former has lately been published in 
the form of a small book, with tables 
to assist the operation of ciphering, and 
is said to have been first issued a short 
time since. It is, however, at least two 
hundred years old, being described by 
Falconer in his book. It is an alpha- 
betical changing cipher depending on a 
key-word. Thus, suppose the key-word to 
be “home,” the first letter of the cipher 
is written in the H cipher, the second 
letter in the O cipher, the third in the 
M cipher, the fourth in the E cipher; 
the fifth again is written in the H 
cipher, the sixth in the O cipher, and 
so on. Although this is a very good 
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cipher, it has a weak point peculiar to 
itself which greatly assists detection, 
viz. that the keys of the successive 
ciphers form a word ; we are therefore 
enabled to attack the cipher from two 
independent points. Thus, if we take 
the word isieys, written in this 
cipher, i, the first letter, may stand for 
any one of the twenty-six letters, and 
for each there is a corresponding first 
letter of the key-word. Suppose we 
assume i to stand for 1, the key-word 
then must begin with x: now s on this 
assumption can only stand for such 
letters as may follow 1, viz.aeiow y, 
and the corresponding second letters of 
the key-word are sokeyu, all of 
which are inadmissible after x with the 
exception of e. Xe can only be followed 
by r, or n (as in Xerxes, Xenophon), 
in which cases respectively i, the third 
letter, must stand for r or n. Both 
these hypotheses are excluded by ex- 
amining the fourth letter, e; hence i 
cannot stand for]. By continuing this 
process, we can, by elimination, arrive 
at the true key. The difficulty of this 
cipher is greatly enhanced if, instead of 
a key-word, a series of letters not forming 
a word be used as the key ; this, however, 
has the disadvantage of being much more 
difficult to remember, and if forgotten 
the cipher of course becomes useless. 
Sir Charles Wheatstone’s cipher has 
the great merit, that, while very com- 
plicated in system, it is rendered easy to 
work by the adoption of an ingenious 
mechanical arrangement which relieves 
the operator of all mental labour. An 
instrument called a cryptograph is used, 
which consists of a dial-face with two 
concentric circles. The outer with 
twenty-seven divisions contains the 
whole alphabet in natural order, the 
twenty-seventh space, between z and a, 
being a zero, and used in the cipher to 
represent the divisions between words; 
the inner circle contains twenty-six 
divisions, or one less than the outer, and 
is occupied by the letters of the alphabet 
arranged in a certain order, which is in 
fact derived from a key-word, but for 
purposes of deciphering may be regarded 
as promiscuous. There are on the face 
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of the dial two hands, one long for the 
outer circle, the other short for the 
inner, both turning round the central 
axis, and so connected by wheelwork 
below that the short hand travels one 
division more than an entire circle, while 
the other completes its round : thus, if 
at starting both are together, after the 
long hand has gone once round, the 
short hand is a division in advance, 
after two rounds two divisions in ad- 
vance, and soon. In order to cipher a 
message the hands are put together at 
the blank space, or zero, the long hand 
is moved forward to the first letter of 
the message and the corresponding 
letter under the small hand noted down, 
the long hand is then again moved /for- 
ward to the next letter (never going 
backward), and the corresponding letter 
of the short hand again noted down. 
This process is continued, sometimes 
only one, sometimes two or more letters 
being noted in one circuit of the hands, 
according to the alphabetical order in 
which the successive letters of the mes- 
sage happen to fall. For instance, if the 
word “defied” is to be ciphered, the 
letters d e fi, being in alphabetical order, 
are all noted down in one circuit, but 
the long hand must then go round past 
zero to reach e, and again make a com- 
plete circuit to arrive at d. At the end 
of every word the long hand is moved 
forward to zero, and the corresponding 
letter of the short hand written down. 
Owing to some risk of errors (either 
from the small hand slipping, or from 
carelessness), which necessarily de- 
range the sense of all that follows, 
it is necessary—if the cipher be of 
any length—to make a fresh start when 
a new sentence begins, by bringing both 
hands again to zero, this being indi- 
cated in the cipher by a dash, or other 
mark. The other correspondent reads 
the cipher by inverting the process on 
a similar instrument. This is without 
doubt a very difficult cipher, but not, I 
venture to think, altogether unassailable. 
In fact, like Hogg’s cipher, it has its 
peculiar weakness in connection with 
those very features which constitute its 
strength. It is difficult to discuss the 
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system without the aid of a eryptograph ; 
but it will be observed from a con- 
sideration of the principle as above 
described :—First, that the beginnings 
of paragraphs may be compared one 
with another, as the cipher is started 
afresh for a new sentence. Secondly, 
that whenever we have in the cipher 
a double letter, as TT, this must repre 
sent in the original two consecutive 
letters in inverse alphabetical orde1 
as TS, ON, or A* (where in the last 
example * is the zero sign used for the 
end of a word) ; because, by the law of 
the cipher, the small hand must make a 
complete circuit between the two T’s, 
and therefore the large hand has 
travelled one division ‘ This is 
equally true when a letter is interposed, 
as TLT. 

Thirdly, if the value of a letter is 
ascertained at any one place in the 
cipher, which occurs again within a few 
places before or after, e value can 
be aj proximate ‘ly arrived at by allow- 
ing for the probable vate of circuits 
of the hands, which is usually about 
one-half the number of cipher letters 
By attending to these and similar con- 
ditions, a solution of this cipher, though 
confessed ly very difficult, becomes, I 
think, possible. The operation is much 
aided by the use of the cipher instru- 
ment, or hy drawing a diagram to re- 
present one. 

By way of illustration, let us take the 
example given by Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone in his descriptive pamphlet. The 
cipher message contains four paragraphs 
commencin respectively PZLSP, 
ZBILIJ rE 1, ZBKNP, PZLPTY. ‘the 
first three letters of the first and fourth, 
and the first two of the second and 
third paragraphs, are identical. Amongst 
probable beginnings of sentences th 
word “ The” is one we should naturally 
try. Assuming ZBI or ZBK to represent 
“the,” no result is obtained ; but if we 
assume PZL to represent “the,” we 
accordingly write in our diagram, or 
place in the instrument (if we have one), 
a “P” in the inner circle under “t;” 
then, remembering that the outer hand 
must go round past the zero to get from 
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t to h, and that the small hand is 
therefore one in advance, we place Z 
in the inner circle under “i,” the letter 
one in advance of h, and again re- 
membering that the large hand must 
travel round a second time past zero 
to wet to e, we place “L” under 
the letter two in advance of e. Wenow 
observe a remarkable confirmation of 
our hypothesis by noticing that Z being 
under “1,” the second and third para- 
craphs are made to commence with the 
letter I, a very natural beginning of a 
sentence ; this leads us to assume “ B 
to be the sign for zer 

word, and we accordingly 
under A, the letter one in advance of 
zero. Returning to the fourth paragraph, 
we observe that P occurs again in the 
fourth place ; the ul hand will travel 
round from L to P without passing zero 
and P must therefore represent the lett 
two behind “ t,” “r:” we thus obtain 
“‘ther—” and ciaaiis couclude the 


word to be “ the re,” or * there fore.” 
Hence we have T representing e, and as 
to get from r to e we pass zero, we place 


T three in advance of e, or under “h 
in the diagram. We next observe that 
ZB in the second paragraph is followed 
by ILIJT; we do not know the value 
of 1, or of L, but we know on the prin- 
ciple before ‘exp! lained that the letters 
represented by the two I’s are consecu- 
tive, and if L has been rightly placed 
under g, it must represent either f, or e; 
also T under h must represent d, or e: 
trying all the tri-literal forms, such as 
efb, dee, &e, which will satisfy ILI, 
we get about six or seven at all probable, 
such as bea, dec. mel, nem, req, ser, Xe. ; : 
remembering the limitation of the v \lue 
of ‘I’, the seventh iene we soon see that 
the only probable solutions are “ re- 
quest” and “served.” In the latter 
case J, the ninth letter, must represent 
zero, wnat as it has just stood for v, is 
- hence we conclude the word 
to be “re shes Weare thus enabled to 
place the letters I,J, E,and Y, and having 
so fixed the places, in the inner circle, of 
nine letters, the complete solution of the 
cipher becomes only a question of time 
and patience. 
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Lastly, suppose the cipher to be a 
transposed cipher, we may first test it 
for diagonal arrangement by simply 
placing the letters diagonally : thus, for 
instance, in the examplec mocomn 
lre, &c., writing the letters diagonally! 
we at once get thesolution, and similarly 
for a diagonal arrangement starting from 
any other corner. 

Again, if we suspect the cipher of 
being written according to vertical 
columns, either downwards, or alter- 
nately down and up, as before described, 
there will very probably be some mark 
to indicate the length of the columns. 
We must also remember that the first 
letter will be the first letter of the 
message, and the successive letters will 
occur at regular intervals, which, depend- 
ing on the length of the vertical columns, 
will be proportionate to the length of 
the cipher. 

If the cipher be written according to 
vertical columns taken out of their 
proper order, it is very much more diffi- 
cult. We must then guess at the pro- 
bable length of the columns, and writing 
them vertically on separate slips of paper 
endeavour to find the proper order ; and 
similarly, if the letters have been trans- 
posed by takingthem in successive series, 
containing each a given number of letters 
in transposed order, we must guess at 
the length of the series, and write 
out the cipher in lines containing each 
the number of letters supposed to form 
a series, so that the letters in each line 
are directly below those in the preceding 
line ; then, dividing the paper vertically 
into slips containing each one column, 
we must endeavour to arrange these in 
such order as to make sense in every line. 
We may be greatly assisted in discover- 
ing the number of letters in a series by 
ascertaining the total number of letters 
in the cipher, of which it must be a 
divisor, unless superfluous mutes are 
added ; and also by examining any large 
clusters of vowels or consonants in the 
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cipher, as the series must be of sucha 
length as not to bring together in any 
line a great disproportion of vowels and 
consonants. The usual proportion of 
vowels to consonants is about two to 
three. It should also be noticed that 
in all these ciphers the letter q is a great 
tell-tale, being followed only by u, and 
qu being only followed by a, e, i, or o. 

There are of course many other 
varieties of ciphers which it is impos- 
sible to notice within our limits, but 
similar methods may generally be devised 
for detecting them. 


Having now discussed the principal 
varieties of ciphers, and modes of solu- 
tion, it remains to say a few words as 
to the best form of cipher for practical 
use. Amongst so many that are good, 
it is difficult to make a choice ; but on 
the whole I am disposed to think, that 
the cipher last discussed combines in a 
higher degree than any other the elements 
of a good cipher. It is excessively difficult 
to decipher, in fact almost insoluble, 
and it is easy to write and read. Any 
number, say thirty, is fixed on as the 
length of aseries, and the numbers from 
one to thirty are written out in random 
order, which is preserved by both the cor- 
respondents, The two modes of writing 
this cipher have been already described. 
If only a short message is to be sent, 
the second method in which the letters 
are written down at once in their trans- 
posed places is the quickest, but if the 
communication be long, the other method 
is more convenient. A sheet of paper 
is ruled in vertical columns equal in 
number to the agreed length of series, 
and numbered according to the key. 
The message is written out in horizontal 
lines, one letter at a time, in each 
column ; the columns are then separated 
and re-arranged in numerical order, and 
the resulting cipher written out line by 
line. ‘The only precaution necessary is 
to fill up such blank spaces as remain 
in the last line with mutes, and 
to add a few additional mutes, so 
as to conceal the length of the series 
used, 

G. P. B. 
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A FEW WORDS FOR BISMARCK. 


BY EDWIN GOADBY. 


‘**Give us all that is English which does not exist amongst us; give us English piety, 
English respect for law, the whole English constitution, and all the peculiarities of English 
landowners, English wealth, and the public spirit of the English, and then we shall be 
able to rule here as they doin England. The Prussian Crown ought not to allow itself to be 
forced into the powerless state of that of England, which is nothing but an ornament 


on the dome of the State, while ours is its main pillar.” 


Wuen Emerson was in England, he 
inquired of a friend, “Have you dug 
up a great man lately?” There would 
be no necessity for him to put such a 
question at the present time, though 
the figure he used might still be ap- 
propriate. One name is on every lip, 
and one character is analysed almost as 
frequently as his name is mentioned, 
and with results as diverse as the 
mental dispositions of the analysts. 
Introduce the name of Count Bismarck 
in an assembly of English gentlemen, 
and straightway they resolve themselves 
into groups, and fly apart with sharp 
detonations; and not until the strong 
have made concessions, and the weak 
have intervened, can unity be restored 
or peace obtained. With some, Count 
Bismarck is a sort of political Euclid, 
and his name stands for a method; 
with others, he is merely a king-maker, 
cast upon times when kings are not to 
be made, but only to be supported ; with 
a third class of persons he is the wor- 
shipper of brute force, and the incarna- 
tion of absolutism plus chicanery ; and 
with a fourth he is, more or less 
consciously, the creator of Germany, 
and the voice in the wilderness of 
European complications affecting the 
centre of the Continent, preparing, in 
stern and forceful ways, a newer and 
more liberal era for his countrymen. 
All that Prussia has done wrongfully or 
cruelly in his time is traced by his 
enemies directly to his influence, and all 
that Germany may become, by her in- 
ternal unity and her external strength, 
is seen gradually growing out of his 


Count Bismarck. 


policy by his friends. Foes and friends 
alike recognize his positive segregation. 
He stands alone, with no school to 
refract his influence, no party to assist 
him, and no strength save what springs 
from bis own courage, intelligence, and 
resolute grasp of surrounding forces, 
He is thus regarded as a genius with 
the will of a monster, the duplicity of a 
villain, the devotion of a savage, and 
the lust of a revolutionist, and it is 
found difficult to determine which trait 
predominates, or what subtle chemistry 
has bound opposing elements into such 
a dazzling and apparently homogeneous 
crystallization. 

There are reputations which cannot 
wait for the slow verdict of history, and 
we are as impatient as if Count Bis- 
marck’s must be settled, once for all, by 
his contemporaries. He is himself cool 
and indifferent, though assailed abroad 
and at home by republicans, by moral- 
ists, by nationalists, and by federalists. 
“T have made up my mind to a lamp- 
post,” he used to say, in republican 
struggles, “ but I will defend my skin 
against the mob to the last.” But he 
has manifested no anxiety to appeal to 
the future, or to be judged by any 
special standard such as an egotist or a 
mere doctrinaire would set up. He 
does not seem to owe an apology to any- 
body, and he does not think of making 
one. If republicans hate him, he thinks 
it only natural they should do so; if 
nationalists go farther than he does, he 
is willing to act with them up to his 
point of divergence ; if moralists taunt 
him with fraud and duplicity, he smiles 
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at their closet theories and lofty axioms, 
and keeps a silence which means “I 
also have a picture on my nail ;” and 
when he is blamed for repressive mea- 
sures, he falls back upon the needful 
supremacy of the Crown, and can desire 
no better justification than the first 
axiom of positivism in politics, as 
framed by Mr. Frederick Harrison ; 
namely, “that permanent political 
changes cannot be effected without 
previous social and moral changes.” * 
There is something in this quiet 
consciousness of strength which is very 
natural if the man be more of a reality 
than a sham, more of a patriot than a 
self-seeker, more of a politician than a 
dreamer of dreams; but it becomes 
almost diabolical if it be the efflorescence 
of fraud and cunning, of force and 
brutishness, unrelieved by a single noble 
attribute or quickening idea. It has 
been said that to be content with 
solitude a man must either be a wild 
beast or a god, and, on the showing of 
his enemies, Count Bismarck is either 
one or the other, for he is content to live 
without men’s praise, or sympathy, or 
rewards, duing the evil attributed to him 
because he likes it; doing good, when he 
does it, it is said, that he may seem better 
than he is; and settling questions by 
“blood and iron,” so his opponents say, 
because he prefers the plan, cannot 
understand any other, and holds it 
weakness to indulge in tentative eccen- 
tricities. But the misfortune is, that 
this incommunicative spirit has made 
a reputation of which he promises to 
become the victim rather than the 
warranty. He drags about with him all 
his dead actions, until by a bad trick of 
memory every new one is explained by 
every old one. We treat him like a 
parliamentary orator, who is confronted 
with Hansard whenever he would be 
original, and is pinned down to his 
dead self whenever he would make it 
“‘a stepping-stone to higher things.” We 
assume a logical continuity which is rare 
enough with most men, andstill rarer with 
statesmen, who wake up every morning 


1 See Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1869, p. 486. 
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amidst a new set of external conditions, 
Dr. Arnold, as he himself said, used to 
find everything an open question every 
morning ; but, though Bismarck is not 
of this philosophic cast, one of the 
gravest charges brought against him by 
his opponents is that of shifting his 
policy with circumstances only to better 
attain his secret ends, which ends, they 
affirm, are tortuous and never very definite 
to those who have not followed him 
through the various phases of his career. 
It thus happens that we assume to have 
found the key to all present actions in 
past ones, and we essay to read them as 
Biblical critics do a spurious book, but 
with this difference, that wherever we 
discover anything new, in style or plan, 
we do not reject it, but only square it 
with what has gone before, according to 
a theory which facts must fit, and which, 
if they do not, so much the worse for the 
facts and so much the worse for Bismarck. 
How it would fare with those of us 
who are not given to much speech- 
making and public diarizing, if we were 
judged in this way, I cannot tell ; but, 
probably, there are few statesmen of the 
silent sort, speaking occasionally in “ the 
dialect of small subaltern parties,” who 
would not suffer by the process, and 
come out of it shorn of much of their 
national splendour. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, with a force 
and skill I cannot hope to equal, and 
with an earnestness which all must 
admire, when it does not lead him into 
exaggeration, has done more than view 
Count Bismarck in this backward, syllo- 
gistic way. He has crushed modern 
Prussian history, statecraft, and ambition 
into the single term—Bismarckism.? I 
must dispute the propriety of the term, 
and in disputing it shall endeavour to 
show—but weakly, [amaware—that Bis- 
marck’s strong personality has been quite 
as much made by his epoch as making it, 
and that many of his faults are native 
to the Prussian character and not 
peculiar to him. I do not think it fair 
to assume that we have in the Federal 
Chancellor, except relatively, any ex- 


2 See Forinightly Review, Dec. 1870. 
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planation of the springs of Prussian 
character, or that he is the ultimate 
cause of its military cast, or its general 
aggressiveness. We do not deal with 
Lord Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston in 
this way when we refer to the Crimean 
War, nor would it be fair to accept Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright as having made 
the forces upon which they have relied, 
or to which they have appealed, in the 
most striking portions of their public 
history. Behind Count Bismarck there 
are Prussian history and the Prussian 
people. The traditions of the latter are 
essentially military, and were so before 
Count Bismarck could have had any 
appreciable effect in shaping them. There 
is a Prussian as well as a Hohenzollern 
legend; and before King William I., 
who has a council of state, there was a 
Frederick II., who had none. The first 
does make a pretence of constitutional 
tule ; the second relied upon himself, 
his treasury, and his army. We might 
go even further, and affirm that pugna- 
city is an element in the entire German 
race, which centuries of settled life and 
commercial pursuits have been unable 
to eradicate. Count Bismarck fought 
sword duels in his youth, and German 
students go on fighting sword duels still. 
The “ blood and iron” creed is as old as 
the race ; and if Bismarck has given it a 
new direction, we must inquire whether 
the contrary had been possible before we 
condemn him for it. We have applied 
it in this country whenever it has been 
deemed necessary, and frequently when 
it was unnecessary. It is not the duty 
of our statesmen to rule in accordance 
with it, but we can as little vote down 
a mob as Bismarck, and not even 
Fenianism has been crushed without a 
mild application of it. But it is not to 
be defended in all cases, much less to 
be applied. “The Prussian monarchy,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “is the creation of 
war,” and its whole organization is 
“military.” This admission is rather in 
Bismarck’s favour than against him. 
The principles of the Prussian military 
organization were settled in 1814, and 
they were modernized, and triennial 
military service devised, in 1862, when 
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the Chamber beat the Government, 
without carrying their point, and Ris- 
marck made the speech from which Mr. 
Harrison takes his key-quotation. For 
these changes King William and Count 
Bismarck are jointly responsible. The 
former would not yield to the Chamber, 
and ‘so the Count would not give way. 
He was a servant, holding power directly 
from the Crown, and not a responsible 
constitutional minister; so that the dis- 
solution of the Chamber which followed 
was no more a proof of absolutism than 
it is in this country when demanded by 
a defeated Cabinet. It must be obvious 
to anybody, that if the militarism of the 
Prussian character be not due to Count 
Bismarck, ‘‘ Bismarckism ” is not a pro- 
per term for any of the demonstrations 
which flow from it, unless they owe their 
strength and their guidance to him, or 
are brought to a focus in his character. 
That he is no German, is a common 
criticism, and that Prussia stands with 
him for a cultus is evident enough in all 
he has said and done. 

Passing to militarism in action, we 
find ourselves face to face with the “ Bis- 
marckism” Mr. Harrison so forcibly de- 
scribes. The international relations of 
Prussia rest, he says, on “a military 
basis.” It is a little difficult to under- 
stand what is meant by this description. 
Any military nation must act, as a 
whole, upon this basis, It is drilled to 
fight, and its influence abroad will be 
exactly in proportion to its fighting 
capacity. No soldier is expected to 
vanquish the enemy by a syllogism, or 
to frighten him by a drum-head sermon, 
The influence of Great Britain in Europe 
is due as much to her fleet as to her 
good sense, and hence to that extent 
her influence rests on a naval basis, 
Diplomacy too frequently resolves itself 
into “blood and iron.” Mr. Harrison 
himself recommends the same prescrip- 
tion as a dernier ressort against Prussian 
ambition. But he most likely means 
that Prussia prefers to solve complica- 
tions by fighting, in which case, before 
he can convince us of the essential evil 
of Bismarckism, he must show that 
other and more pacific solutions are 
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possible, and would entail fewer evils 
to Prussia not less than to neighbouring 
States. A man who is willing to shed 
blood in any cause is always a monster 
in some people’s eyes, and will be, I 
suppose, as long as the world lasts, 
whether he fight for an idea, a nation, 
or a sovereign. We have had many 
such monsters, and the genus will never 
be extinct so long as there are human 
passions and aggressive Powers in the 
world. Prussia has always been be- 
tween two fires—Russia in the north 
and France to the south. These’ Powers 
are mainly responsible for her military 
ardour, and a Prussia which did not rest 
on a military basis would speedily find 
herself despoiled by her neighbours, If, 
therefore, the chauvinism of Prussia be 
a fit subject for denunciation, what shall 
we say of the chauvinism of her neigh- 
bours? Were England placed in the 
same position, and were Mr. Harrison 
an English professor, it would very much 
surprise us if he did not see more in the 
“blood and iron” theory than he is able 
to see now, with a sea-wail around us 
and a decent fleet to guard it, and cen- 
turies of constitutionalism to temper our 
thoughts and liberalize our ideas. 

But I am willing to concede that the 
admitted necessity of military solutions 
will not justify all the pretexts assigned 
for them, or action in every case in which 
such solution has been attempted. For 
instance, I do not justify Prussia’s con- 
duct in Schleswig, but this neither blinds 
me to the inevitableness of the war with 
Austria, nor the absorption of the small 
German States, nor the contest with 
France, all of which, I maintain, were 
necessary to German unity as well as to 
Prussian progress. The pretexts which 
were assigned for the war with Austria 
might be trivial—war pretexts gener- 
ally are—but the war itself was fruitful 
of good things to Italy, to Austria, and to 
Prussia. Would a rivalry in constitu- 
tionalism have better decided which 
should be the leading Power in Ger- 
many? Supposing Prussia had decided 
for a responsible ministry, a free press, 
and the reduction of her standing army, 
would she have had Jess to fear from 


Austria in the Bund, have drawn to her 
the small States whose loss Mr. Harrison 
can hardly deplore, and have disarmed 
the military jealousy of France? The 
character of Bismarck hangs upon our 
answers to these questions. Even if it 
can be shown, which I doubt, that exist- 
ing agencies were at work which would 
have developed a free Prussia and an 
united Germany, we must have allowed 
them a long period of time in which to 
work, and Austria herself might now be 
where she was in 1865. War forces 
events like warm air does plants, and it 
creates a cohesion which is not producible 
in any other way. It is easy to speak 
of a retrograde ambition and retrograde 
principles, but we must clearly under- 
stand whether the test is to be the 
general progress of other States, or the 
antecedent history of the special State 
complained of. From 1815 to 1848, 
when Count Bismarck entered the Con- 
stituent Assembly, what indications had 
Prussia given of a Liberal propaganda 
in Central Europe? True, she did not 
fight against her neighbours, because 
they let her alone; but she soon had to 
fight against the Revolution, which, had 
it succeeded, would probably have given 
the same character to her as to France. 
It is flung at Count Bismarck by some, 
as a reproach, that he called the gentle- 
men of the barricades “rebels.” We 
cannot see that it would have made any 
difference had he called them revolu- 
tionists, for they were both. 

But it is affirmed, and I do not dis- 
pute any of the allegations, that Count 
Bismarck has systematically suppressed 
liberal aspirations in Prussia, gagged 
the press, violated the constitution, 
and committed excesses which would be 
intolerable in any other country. As a 
lover of constitutional monarchy, as an 
admirer of so much of republicanism 
as promises permanency without corrup- 
tion and individualism without anarchy, 
I cannot pretend to defend these actions; 
but as a political student, as a dispas- 
sionate observer of a state system in 
action, I can explain them, and the 
explanation places Count Bismarck 
exactly where the true light falls upon 
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him, in connection with Prussian cha- 
racter and the Prussian constitution. 
Englishmen are beginning, as Mr. Har- 
rison justly says, to understand that the 
Prussian is not altogether a mild, pas- 
sive, loveable individual, “never re- 
sorting to arms except in self-defence.” 
He is pugnacious, exacting, dispu- 
tatious, and, to use a common word, 
rather “snobbish.” Count Bismarck 
knows his countrymen as well as any 
living man, for, though a Saxon born, 
he has, as a countryman has observed, 
“more specific Prussianism in him than 
in a hundred other Prussians put toge- 
ther.” He has dealt roughly with his 
opponents, I admit; but we have recently 
had a taste of Prussian antagonism, and 
it has irritated even our phlegmatic 
dispositions. His impatient disposition, 
where contradiction seemed personal 
hostility, has always been remarkable ; 
but this is a Prussian trait, and it is 
always easier to silence opponents than 
to auswer them. If it be retorted, that 
he ought to have answered those whom 
he silenced, or have submitted with a 
good grace to the free criticisms which 
follow greatness, I have to retire upon my 
reserve—the Prussian constitution. 

Had Bismarck been a responsible mi- 
nister, holding his power by the mere 
pleasure of majorities, and expected to 
act with a party against an opposition, 
nothing could be urged in his defence. 
But he was above the plane of party 
altogether, in a ministerial capacity ; aud 
if the necessities of the time compelled 
him to dip his flag to Junkers and 
Democrats, they also occasionally com- 
pelled him to stand apart from them 
both. The Prussian constitution is a 
wonderful machine—clumsy, traditional, 
and yet without the compromises and 
precedents which are common in other 
monarchical governments. It is not 
absolutist, as many suppose; but it 
becomes so whenever a deadlock occurs. 
The supremacy of the Crown is a reality, 
and not a figment. Ministers are ap- 
pointed and dismissed by royal decree, 
and are not to be got rid of by votes 
and speeches. Had Prussia been more 
liberally inclined, she would have wou 
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for herself a better working constitution 
long ago ; but she has had her Junkers 
and her Democrats, and some of “the 
perfumed Moderates,” as Bismarck has 
styled them, have only played at constitu- 
tionalism: instead of bracing themselves 
up for safe organic changes, they have 
tried their hands at doctoring symptoms, 
like quacks, instead of combating the 
disease like physicians. When a dead- 
lock comes in England, appeal is made 
to the People; but when it comes in 
Prussia, appeal is made to the Crown. 
Bismarck’s own view of the question 
may be coloured by his feudal devotion 
—a quality of which I shall presently 
have something to say—but it is worth 
quoting. “The constitution,” he de- 
clared in 1863, “sets no limit to the 
powers of the three estates in the set- 
tlement of the budyet ; when they are 
not agreed, the constitution does not 
say which estate must yield. In other 
countries, such conflicts are decided by 
changes of ministry; but this is not 
sanctioned by the constitution in Prussia. 
According to the English view, a con- 
stitutional government is a series of 
compromises. When this series is inter- 
rupted, a conflict ensues; and as the 
machine of State cannot be stopped, it 
is carried on by the estate which has 
the power in its hands.” On several 
occasions this power has been strained 
by Count Bismarck, and he is justly 
blameworthy for it. But the power is 
there, and bold English statesmen have 
not scrupled to use similar powers under 
like circumstances. Our Cabinet has no 
leyal right ; it is an usurpation. With- 
out it our Sovereign has, or would have, 
the power to govern sulely through the 
Privy Council. Prussia has had it in 
her power to make a like encroachment 
on the royal supremacy, but she has 
not done so; and Bismarck has been 
less of an obstacle in the way than her 
own political backwardness and sloth. 
Divine right has still a few champions 
in this country, and it has been asource 
of much amusement to many, during the 
present war, to notice how strangely 
the champions of this heaven-sent power 
have abused its must vigorous modern 
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exponent, and prated of plébiscites, as 
if they would swear fealty to Grand 
Llamaism to-morrow if the nation polled 
itself favourably on the question. ‘The 
judgment of these politicians upon 
Count Bismarck, were they consistent, 
would be worth something ; as it is, it 
is as worthless as the indiscriminate 
abuse of republicans, who measure a 
great man with a foot-rule, like accom- 
plished undertakers. 

What has Bismarck done for Ger- 
many? There is no political life there, 
observes Mr. Harrison. Does he attri- 
bute its absence to the North German 
Chancellor? and would it not be fairer 
to attribute it to the want of a really 
intelligent aristocracy, which is Bis- 
marck’s view, and to a Moderate party, 
animated by a definite policy, which is 
also Bismarck’s view? Feudalism has 
had to resist republicanism, and it is 
into this conflict that Bismarck has 
thrown himself heartily, as for Prussia 
the main business of the age. This is 
the secret of his “iron and blood” 
theory ; and it would be the practice 
of even mild, monarchical England, if 
barricades were raised in Cheapside or 
Pall Mall. But even Chartists were 
never serious insurrectionists, except in 
one or two places, and it took twenty 
years to get household suffrage, and the 
ballot is still where Mahomet’s coffin 
was—neither in heaven nor earth. The 
ultimate causes of this political stagna- 
tion were twofold—there was political 
dismemberment, corrected by a clumsy 
federation, and there were petty jealousies 
and rivalries, nursed and cosseted by 
men whuse forefathers had fought with 
little neighbouring states, and indulged 
in chimney-corner narratives about their 
wounds aud troubles. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon facts admitted by 
all. Prussians and Germans were col- 
lections of oddities. There were scholars, 
dreamers, pvets, metaphysicians—any- 
thing but politicians. It was easier to 
develop a camel from a man’s moral 
consciousness than to flutter his ima- 
gination with a political idea. Genius 
lust itself in disentombing the past, and 
cared tur little else but the bread and- 
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butter sciences. A federal, republican 
nationalism was dreamt of by many; 
but how were such men to reach it and 
to qualify themselves for it? No legis- 
lative machinery can effect human eman- 
cipation, without “‘a thorough regenera- 
tion of the social system.” Mr. Harrison 
will recognize the quotation, and allow 
me to apply it in my own way. The 
movements of 1848 were visionary, if 
not socialist ones, and they gained no 
support from Bismarck. He recognized 
an evil state of things “not to be 
remedied by democratic concessions or by 
projects of German unity.” He was 
doubtless right in his diagnosis, whether 
his consequent actions were best in- 
tended to cure these evils or not. There 
must be some respect for authority, and 
3ismarck was*Surcharged with it. He 
always preserved the balance in favour 
of defence and against insurrection, whe- 
ther of individuals or of parties, Even 
here, however, I cannot justify all his 
arrogance. His treatment of Twesten, 
and, more recently, of Jacoby, was 
shameful. But throughout his whole 
career I recognize two ideas, not always 
free from obscurity, and not seldom em- 
ployed to stifle opposition. First, the 
supremacy of Prussia; and secondly, 
some organic change in Germany, the 
latter to be secured through the former, 
and the one to crown the other. Prussia 
was everything, and it was his policy 
to let Germany feel it. He tolerated 
Austria as a good federal ally, but he 
never loved her—nay, he essayed to 
outwit her. He sounded Russia, and 
helped her indirectly to crush Poland 
—a piece of brutality not less shameful 
than Europe’s general desertion of the 
Polish cause. He virtually compelled 
Lord Russel] to withdraw his despatch 
of protestation, and by this, his first 
European appearance, he gained for 
Prussian diplomacy weight, if not respect, 
in the general councils. It was not 
long before Prussia showed herself the 
nimble opponent of heavy, comatose 
Austria. Dismarck’s ideal, as sketched 
in a secret paper, was as follows— 
a German Federal State, with Prussia 
at the head, recognized by Russia 
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and France, and sliding into abso- 
lutism, I very much question if he 
ever put forth his views so definitely, 
and certainly he could not have con- 
templated absolutism as the result 
of absorption. Scattered hints in his 
speeches seem to warrant the conclusion 
that he saw a different plan—the mili- 
tary defeat of Austria, and the enlarge- 
ment of Prussian boundaries. The war 
came, unexpectedly for Austria, and its 
results we know. Bismarck’s first aim 
was to make Prussia strong ; the rest he 
left for another opportunity. He had 
doubtless pondered over the famous 
passage in Tacitus, in which that sturdy 
Cornelian laments that it took Rome 
206 years to conquer Germany, and 
prays that they may “hate each other,” 
since “fortune can grant us no greater 
favour than the dissensions of our 
enemies.” The Prussian military sys- 
tem completed Prussia’s strength. The 
strange outburst of German feeling 
when Napoleon declared war is still 
familiar to us. Germany thrilled with 
a new life, It is still military, because 
there is fighting to be done, and the 
nation is on its mettle ; but it will not 
always be so, Great wars produce a 
temper which speedily subsides, and 
Germany, having conquered France, 
will have no other rivals to fear but 
Austria and Russia, who will hardly 
occasion her much annoyance. King 
William will be crowned Emperor of 
Germany, and Bismarck’s ideal will be 
realized. Europe will have a stable 
power as its centre, and war will have 
produced a social unity and a sense of 
rest and ease which will slowly rege- 
nerate the German nature. Mr. Harri- 
son has little faith, apparently, in the 
humanizing results of brutal conflicts, 
but there are Germans who think differ- 
ently—who hate Bismarckism, and yet 
see in it the precursor of liberty and 
great organic changes—who will suffer 
by the war as much as any individual 
Frenchman, and upon whom will rest 
the responsibility, when Moltke, Bis- 
marck, and King William are numbered 
with the great dead, of purifying the 
international morality of Germany. 
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I confess there is much in the charge 
of fraud made against Bismarck which 
has the look of truth. He has made men 
and parties his tools, but he has been 
so terribly plain-spoken to France of 
late that either a change has come over 
him for the better, or he feels that he is 
not in his Chancellerie at Berlin, or he 
has been much maligned aforetime. I 
hardly know where the truth lies. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has explained, in his 
own clear way, the affair of the Bene- 
detti treaty ; and if Mr. Harrison rejects 
his apology he is hardly likely to accept 
mine, though he might prefer an Eng- 
lish to a German defence. But, I would 
ask, is it quite fair to attribute all the 
insolence of even the German official 
press, and its impudent defences of 
annexation, to the inspiration of the 
Chancellor? The force of flunkeyism 
could not well go further than it has 
done in this matter of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Count Bismarck avows a military 
necessity, and that, at least, is plain 
and straightforward. Of course, he 
may have two strings to his bow; the 
“crazy pedantry ” of German professors re- 
sponding to his doctrine of nationality, 
and military men—chauvinism, in fact 
—dilating on the strategic frontier. But 
these things are easy to assume and 
difficult to prove. Cromwell was 
charged with dissimulation, whereupon 
remarks Carlyle, “ He that cannot withal 
keep his mind to himself cannot practise 
any considerable thing whatever.” Bis- 
marck has been frank and silent by turns, 
and yet 1 hardly know whether there 
is a single case against him which would 
stand before a jury, except the reiterated 
assurances of 1863, that Prussia ad- 
hered to the Treaty of London, when 
her troops had crossed the Eider. 

Devotion to Prussia and to his 
sovereign is a strong element in the 
character of Bismarck, even if he be 
an absolutist ; it may be his best justi- 
fication if he be more—a real patriot. In 
the one case, his only reward is power, 
and power which is not much greater 
than that of an English Premier; ia 
the other, it will be the fruition of a 
great purpose, which will abide when 
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he has passed away. He has worked 
for the father, but the son will “ enter 
into his labours.” Rebuked by the 
Crown Prince for the violence of his 
domestic measures, he is reported to 
have answered, “The worst thing that 
can happen to me is that a halter will 
be put around my neck. What then, 
if it serves more firmly to bind your 
Highness’s throne to the rest of Ger- 
many?” Feudal as this devotion may 
be, it is not without its noble side. As 
a revolutionist, pure and simple, Bis- 
marck might have won more present 
and future renown. He might have 
made Germany a military republic, and 
have displaced the “Emperor of Ger- 
many ”’—that is, if his power to do 
what he willed were as strong as his 
enemies assume it to be. Instead, how- 
ever, of connecting his name with the 
heroes of the people, he preferred to 
build up a kingdom, to re-create an 
Empire, to serve his master like a slave, 
and to confront demucrats and publi- 
cists, all for the pleasure of the combat 
and the service he could render. Certes, 
here is a calm, strony, positive soul, 
hating anarchy, and believing much in 
the virtue of loyalty and the logic of ac- 
complished facts. It is surely as wrong 
to dvify such a man as to denounce 
him. He is not immaculate, and yet 
I would it were possible to dig up a few 
more such men, But he exercises great 
attractions and repulsions, which I hold 
to be one of the chief tests of heroic 
quality. We may live to view him 
more calmly, and by 1881 we may look 
with glad eyes upon a Germany which 
is neither retrograde, feudal, nor des- 
potic, but liberal, enlightened and pro- 
gressive, rich with political life as with 
literature, puritied by war, and baptized 
by unity into a real spiritual reyene- 
ration. 


A word for Englishmen. Prussia is 
not our model State, except as a 
military one, and the “debauchery of 
public opinion” Mr, Harrison laments 


is only skin-deep. War of any kind 


has irresistible attractions, and the 
present one has positively overawed our 
imaginations. But “ Bismarckism,” as 
understood, or rather misunderstood, 
by Mr. Harrison, is a state this country 
will neither be drilled nor preached 
into ; so that very much of his “ lyrical” 
exaggeration reads like rant, and his 
references to our “rotten military sys- 
tem,” and to possible popular resistance 
to any radical attempt to re-organize it, 
are lamentable evidences of his power 
to inflame and annoy by mere destruc- 
tive criticism and dust-throwing, and of 
the total absence of any cool, coustruc- 
tive, or realizing power in so imposing 
an attempt as he makes to guide our 
thoughts in a great crisis. We shall 
augment our defences; it would be 
suicidal not to do so, on Mr. Harrison’s 
own showing; for we have, in his 
opinion, to confront and to restrain a 
gigantic and aggressive Power, bent on 
plunder, living for military aims, and 
working, in all our struggles, with 
the weight of military genius and the 
guile of diplomatic cunning. More we 
may not attempt ; even our admiration 
may not prompt us to do. National 
armies, as M. Comte alleges, are an 
indication of the decline of militarism, 
as a basis of society. Mr. Harrison 
apparently thinks otherwise, but the 
experiences of the last few mouths do 
not show that citizen armies are unable 
to fight, when called upon, or unable to 
cope with soldiers both “born and 
made.” The war over, the Germans 
will resume their civic, and throw off 
their military habits and traditions, 
Reaction is inevitable, in Prussia proper 
as well as in Germany ; and Englishmen 
have so sharpened and wasted their 
logic, poured out thdir sympathy, until 
it has lit up the dark places like 
diffused electricity does the heavens, so 
traversed present and prophetic paths, 
that they have ceased to feel the thrills 
of fear, and are so animated by the 
strength of duty, that safety, and not 
glory, will inspire any precautions they 
may take. 
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Ix the January number of this Maga- 
zine we published a letter on the state 
of France, by a distinguished and ex- 
perienced statesman, whose opinions we 
thought could not fail to interest all 
persons who took an intelligent interest 
in the subject. M. Guizot is living in 
retirement. His Jetter is written with all 
the calmness and dignity which become 
his age and his position, and the gist 
of it all is, that a country which pos- 
sesses representative institutions would 
do well to make use of them in a great 
national emergency. Neither in the 


matter nor the manner of this compo- 
sition did there seem to be anything 
extravagant, dogmatic, or perfidious. On 
the contrary, we should have been dis- 
posed to say that it erred rather by 
over-restraint of manner than other- 


wise. But that is all. we knew about 
it. The moderation, it appears, was 
affected, the blandness was feigned, 
and under that delusive exterior lurked 
a deadly plot against the liberty and 
integrity of France. But if we were 
to be imposed on, a weekly contempo- 
rary was not. He would tear the mask 
from the hypocrite, and expose his 
wickedness to the world ; and accord- 
ingly, to our intense astonishment, on 
taking up the Spectator of December 
the 24th we found our honoured guest 
loaded with the most abusive epithets 
which that highly philosophic journal 
has at its command. And our astonish- 
ment was the greater when we remem- 
bered that no long time ago our con- 
temporary had formally announced to 
an excited public that he professed 
himself a “ Thoughtful Whig,’—a cir- 
cumstance which no doubt accounts for 
the high-bred repose and chaste intel- 
lectual severity which are so charac- 
teristic of his columns, but does not 
seem equally reconcileable with his 
contemptuous treatment of suggestions 
which, after all, breathe the spirit of con- 
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stitutional government. He has since, in- 
deed, made some attempt to explain away 
this wild effusion. But we cannot accept 
this instalment of repentance either as 
sufficient reparation to M. Guizot, or suf- 
ficient guarantee that he will not offend 
again in the same style when another 
opportunity occurs. We shall therefore 
proceed with the remarks which we pro- 
posed to make, observing by the way 
that the more the Spectator has seen 
reason to distrust his original statements, 
the more was he bound to make amends 
to the eminent statesman and scholar 
whom he insulted. We need not say 
that nothing of that kind has appeared. 

We have already stated the grounds 
on which we welcomed M. Guizot’s letter 
into our columns. On the face of it the 
letter bore the marks of deep patriotism, 
expressed in the calm, earnest language 
habitual to the age and character of the 
practised politician and historian. The 
charges brought by the Spectator against 
M. Guizot are such as when brought 
against an individual no one has a 
right to believe, much less to bring, 
until the evidence on which it rests 
has passed into the domain of history, 
and become the property of mankind. 
Judgments such as the Spectator in- 
dulges in on this occasion should only 
be delivered in the calm mood of the 
unimpassioned historian. To drag them 
into an argument wholly out of the 
range of those questions, is to indulge 
in the familiar resource of an anta- 
gonist defeated in argument. We can 
understand that the calm but weighty 
reasoning of M. Guizot may have left 
the Spectator no alternative. Still, a 
thoughtful Whig should have been 
above the weakness of the vulgar, and 
at least have kept a dignified silence on 
bygone questions that could not be 
fairly and fully discussed. 

The personal abuse of M. Guizot is 
simply a breach of good taste, and may 
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now be dismissed; but the counter-pro- 
positions advanced by our contemporary 
require more lengthened consideration, 
as they open a much wider field of in- 
quiry than the present condition of 
France. The Spectator contends that if 
the majority of the French people desire 
peace, and would consequently demand 
it by the voice of a National Assembly, 
M. Gambetta is nevertheless justified in 
resisting the national will and prosecuting 
hostilities in spite of it. In support of 
this suggestion he argues that in so acting 
he would only be treading in the steps 
of Washington and Cromwell, who 
both “rose against legality.” Neither 
Washingtun nor Cromwell would have 
allowed this themselves, we are quite 
certain. Cromwell would have said, like 
the rest of his party, that in resisting 
Charles the First he was fighting not 
against, but for, the Constitution of the 
country, “the free monarchy and ancient 
liberties of Evgland,” as the monument 
of Hampden testifies. Washington 
would have said that George the Third 
had forfeited all claim to the allegiance 
of the United States. It does not 
signify a straw whether these pleas 
were sound or rotten, if the pleaders 
thoroughly believed in them, which we 
have no reason to doubt they did. But 
grant that Cromwell and Washington 
did rise against the law, cannot the 
Spectator see the huge difference which 
it makes, whether the breach of law is 
committed by a nation against an in- 
dividual, or by an individual against a 
nation? To say that, in refusing to 
summon a Parliament because he knows 
it would condemn him, M. Gambetta is 
acting like Cromwell in heading the 
English insurrection against Charles 
the First, is a monstrous inversion of 
the truth, for the personage whom M. 
Gambetta resembles is Charles the First 
himself. To urge that M. Gambetta’s 
object is a good one, and that Charles’s 
was a bad one, does not alter the 
question in the least. Charles the 
First believed his object to be a good 
one, and that is all we can say for M. 
Gambetta. The question is whether an 
individual has a right thus to take upon 
himself to judge for the rest of the 
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nation. On the answer given to this ques- 
tion depends the judgment to be passed 
on the old old controversy between 
paternal and popular government. A 
popular constitution, the suspension of 
which is justified on the ground that 
the minority know best, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Popular principles and 
liberal government are based on the 
belief that the nations of the 19th 
century are political adults, and that 
no one has any more right to coerce 
them into doing what he thinks best, 
even if it is best, than he has to interfere 
with the clothes, diet, or religion of a 
grown man. There is no middle course 
between this doctrine and, in one shape 
or another, despotism. If there is, will 
our contemporary be good enough to 
point it out? We fear, with all his 
thoughtfulness and all his Whiggery, he 
will be unequal to the task. 

Another illustration which he gives 
us is perhaps more extraordinary still. 
“Suppose that England, conquered by 
the Germans, had ceded Cornwall, 
and some Scottish plebeian roused 
Scotland, maintained the illegal con- 
test with the invader and won it,— 
should we pronounce him a usurper, 
or honour him for ages as the greatest 
of heroes?” 

Doesn’t the Spectator see that his 
Scotch plebeian could only effect this 
object with the consent of the British 
nation. Either that consent would not 
be given, and then the British Govern- 
ment would treat him as a rebel and 
compel him to lay down his arms, or 
it would be given, and then he would 
be no illustration. That England, so 
penetrated with the horrors of war as 
to sacrifice a province, would permit any 
Scotch plebeian of them all to bring 
it back upon her at his own good 
will and pleasure, is an hypothesis too 
absurd to be entertained. The Spec- 
tator throughout confounds the right of 
resistance which belongs to a whole 
people with some imaginary right which 
he assumes to reside in individuals, or 
in small minorities. Obviously in the 
case of representative governments there 
can be no such right, because in resist- 
ing the voice of a National Assembly 
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the individual is resisting himself—a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The plea that Gambetta doesn’t call 
an Assembly because it would hamper 
his movements is open to all the same 
objections—for it is a question, not of 
what he thinks, but of what he has a right 
to do—and to the following one over 
and above. Such a plea could only have 
weight in the mouth of a tried soldier, 
and sounds like a satire when urged in 
favour of a man against whom such 
charges as the following can be brought, 
by so eminent a writer and patriot as 
M. Lanfrey, with the slightest chance 
of finding credit :— 

“ Are we to wait until all is lost before we 
acknowledge that it was a mistake to entrust 
the direction of the war to a lawyer? His 
dictatorship has not met with a single obstacle. 
He came, he pointed to his balloon, and all 
was said. All the resources of the country 
were put at his disposal. Instead of uniting 
and drilling the men at hand, he preferred to 
levy enormous masses that he could neither 
arm, equip, nor feed. Disorder and disorgani- 
zation were spread throughout every depart- 
ment, and yet the old administrative and 
military routine was carefully preserved. He 
has destroyed the confidence of the soldiers by 
the unwarranted dismissals of their chiefs, 
which have been immediately followed by 
barren rehabilitations of them. Third-rate 
journalists have been appointed to the com- 
mand of army corps. Functions of the highest 
importance have been entrusted to political Bo- 
hemians (Bohémes politiques), who boast un- 
ceasingly of having made ‘a pact with death,’ 
but who have hitherto only made a pact with 
their salary. But the worst is still to come. 
The country is not told, and has never been 
told, the truth about its situation. Through 
foreign papers have we learned the news that 
most deeply concerned us. They alone in- 
formed us of the successive fall of Toul, Ver- 
dun, Schlestadt, Neu Brisach, La Fére, 
Amiens, Thionville, Rouen, Dieppe, Mont- 
médy, and Phalsbourg! For three days had 
all Europe known of the unhappy capitulation 
of Metz, while we were still being entertained 
with accounts of Bazaine’s victorious sorties. 
We were told of sorties from Paris which had 
never existed save on paper. It is by the aid 
of false victories that those who govern us have 
made themselves popular. The time has come 
to have done with declamations, to put an end 
to this system of arbitrary recklessness, dis- 
simulation, and incapacity. France has borne 
with many dictatorships, but there is one she 
has never long supported, the dictatorship of 
Incapacity.”’} 


1 Letter from M. Lanfrey. ‘ Vide Pall Mail 
Gazette, Jan. 6. 
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Nor can we see that our contem- 
porary at all betters his position by 
his article of the 3lst. He says the 
French “ like” the way in which they 
are treated by Gambetta. This savours 
of the well-known excuse for badger- 
baiting which one used to hear at 
college: “The badger likes it.” The 
badger is unable to contradict this 
convenient assumption, and so are the 
French, and we own we should like 
some better guarantee than we have 
got for it. Nor do we appreciate that 
difficulty in procuring it which the 
Spectator so confidently puts forward. 
“If,” says he, “a plébiscite,—‘Will you 
trust Trochu and Gambetta, yes or 
no? could be fairly put to the people 
of France, and put without any relax- 
ation in the energy of the military de- 
fence, we should strongly approve it, 
and feel no sort of doubt as to the 
answer. But no one supposes for a 
moment that this is possible.” 

Is this so? Does nobody suppose it 
possible? And if so, why? If a 
National Assembly were convoked, why 
could it not be done through them? 
If the matter is so simple as the Spec- 
tator makes it out, what is to prevent 
an Assembly from being summoned, and 
dissolved again when the point was 
ascertained ? The difficulty which arises 
out of the situation of the occupied 
provinces seems more real. But we are 
not sure that we quite understand what the 
Spectator means, He says, that inoccupied 
provinces you could get no real vote: and 
he adds, as a consequence of this, that 
those who had suffered least would have 
to decide upon the fate of those who had 
suffered most ; supposing, that is, that the 
vote of the Assembly was for peace. All 
that we can make out of this is, that the 
chief sufferers in the war might be 
defrauded of their just revenge by the 
voice of those who had still everything 
to lose and no personal injuries to re- 
quite. No doubt it would be hard if 
the chief sufferers saw the cup of ven- 
geance snatched, as they fancied, from 
their lips by those who were still un- 
scathed. But salus populi suprema lex. 
If it were right for the interests of 
France upon the whole to make peace 
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on certain terms, the feelings of the 
chief sufferers, however much entitled 
to our sympathy, could scarcely be 
allowed to prevent it. On this point, 
however, we frankly acknowledge that 
we are not sure we understand what 
the Spectator means. 

To regard this question from a wider 
point of view, it may be well to remem- 
ber that all political irregularities have 
a tendency to produce violent reactions. 
The irregularity of the Cromwell regi- 
men produced the reign of Charles the 
Second. The “formalism” of the men 
who conducted the subsequent revolu- 
tion secured the Protestant succession. 
These are subjects which M. Gnizot 
understands. He knows with Lord 
Macaulay the incalculable importance of 
forms ; and the silly impertinence with 
which parliamentary forms are spoken 
of by our contemporary is alike un- 
worthy of his reputation and utterly 
destructive of his claim to be regarded 
as a thoughtful Whig. Why should 
parliamentary discussion be called 
“chatter”? Why, indeed, should the 
language of any ciass of sincere and 
patriotic men be so designated? Now 
it is aristocratic “chatter,” now parlia- 
mentary “chatter,” that we are warned of. 
This is cruel smart, no doubt ; 


*‘ Sed non videmus manticze quid in tergo est.” 


And were we to characterize in his own 
fashion the style in which many of our 
contemporary’s own political articles 
have recently been written, we should 
be obliged to liken it to something in- 
finitely more offensive than “ chatter.” 
But we decline to compete with him in 
this department of literature, and pro- 
ceed to inquire what it is which so 
excites him. Why all this spluttering, 
and screaming, and menacing? What 
is the object which inflames our con- 
temporary to madness? Not the “red 
rag” of anarchy and rapine: not the 
putrid glitter of effete despotism: not 
even the lorn lilies of divine right, 
with that look of mournful reproach, 
more galling than a thousand taunts: 
not these—but the sober and decorous 
unobtrusive hues of constitutional 
monarchy! We must repeat that the 


pain with which we read snch effu- 
sions from a leading representative 
of English Liberalism is intolerable. 
For in abusing constitutional monarchy 
through the person of one of its most 
distinguished representatives, we are 
not abusing merely a particular form 
of government, but the principles on 
which we believe that the happiness of 
mankind depends. In constitutional 
monarchy we see that ré peody which it 
should be the aim of the statesman 
as well as of the moralist to attain. 
It is based on reason, while it does 
not altogether refuse some share of 
influence to the imagination, And 
this we hold to be a matter of pri- 
mary importance, because it is ne- 
cessary to the permanent prosperity 
of States that their institutions should 
satisfy the romantic and poetic side of 
man’s nature as well as the practical. 
If America is named as an exception, 
we reply at once, Wait till the American 
Republic is five hundred years old. 
Eighty or ninety years is nothing in the 
life of a nation, and it is too soon to 
speak of the stability of institutions 
which have within that period of time 
only just escaped shipwreck. Nor 
is there anything in these remarks 
inconsistent with the fullest recognition 
of modern democracy. For it is deci- 
dedly an open question whether a really 
free monarchy is not more favourable 
than a republic to democratic prin- 
ciples. The republics which have 
succeeded, in Europe at all events, have 
been chiefly aristocratic, while the one 
which has twice collapsed proclaimed 
absolute equality. It may be that Re- 
publicanism stands more in need of 
class distinctions than a monarchy. 
But at all events it does not stand in 
less need of them; and whether Re- 
publicanism or Orleanism be the more 
conducive to the interests of temperate 
democracy, is, a moot point which can- 
not be decided either way with the 
reckless and positive audacity displayed 
by our contemporary. 

No one can doubt the integrity and 
the consummate ability which charac- 
terize the general conduct of the Spec- 
tator. But all its friends must regret 
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the unfortunate frequency with which 
of late its intelligence is obscured by 
crudity, and its integrity marred by 
crochet—not to say almost flippancy— 
to a degree which have alienated many 
of its oldest and firmest adherents, 
and which have created four-fifths of 
our present dissatisfaction. Yet we 
have our consolation. If it is no 
good sign when those moderate and 
rational forms of government which 
experience has shown to combine liberty 
with order, and wealth with honour, in 
a conspicuous degree, fall into disrepute, 
and their popularity is transferred to 
some visionary or imposing ideal which 
is to usher in a golden age; at least we 
know that when sach opinions really 
become general, they cease to be 
urged with the violence of the Spec- 
tator. That outward violence is the 
sure sign of an inward diffidence. And 
in this respect how favourably the French 
Constitutionalist contrasts with the Eng- 
lish Liberal! In M. Guizot’s letter there 
is all the quietness of confidence. The 
strength of moderation has seldom been 
seen to more advantage. Did we not 
know better, we should say there was a 
shade of irony in his mild manner of 
suggesting that the French nation is 
after all, perhaps, entitled to the use 
of its own institutions. The thoughtful 
Whig calls this a “constitutional cob- 
web.” Marry—but we live in strange 
times. What would Lord Russell, who 
is a Whig if he is not thoughtful, or Mr. 
Gladstone, who is thoughtful if he is not 
a Whig, say to such adoctrine? Sucha 
Liberalism as is indicated by these 
articles reminds us of the lady in Pope— 
**Chaste to her husband, frank to all beside ; 

A teeming mistress, but a barren bride.” 

With every irregular form of Liberal- 
ism the Spectator is lié: only with Li- 
beralism “legalized” is he utterly at 
discord. 

But so it is ever likely to be where 
social jealousies are more powerful than 
political convictions, After all, the great 
political struggle of the present day 
is between those who would sacrifice 
liberty in order to ensure equality, 
and those who submit to inequalities 
as inseparable accidents of liberty. Of 


those who would do the first, we 
say their social jealousies are stronger 
than their political convictions, and 
their hatred of aristocracy stronger than 
their love of independence, Now, poli- 
tical forms are a great safeguard to 
personal independence, but they are 
supposed nevertheless to be indirectly 
favourable to aristocracy. Hence that 
impatience of them, which so frequently 
manifests itself among Liberals of what 
we may call the isotimous school. This 
is natural, however foolish. But we 
certainly did not expect till lately to 
find it peeping through the columns of 
a journal which professes to be regulated 
by the principles of a thoughtful Whig. 
Such is certainly not the spirit in 
which the English Whigs of 1688, or 
the American Whigs a hundred years 
later, went to work. M. Guizot himself 
has borne imperishable testimony to the 
value of the distinction which is to be 
drawn between democracy and revo- 
lution, between the development of 
popular institutions and the fundamen- 
tal reconstruction of the social system. 
It is perhaps for this very reason that 
he is so heartily hated by the admirers 
of that social level “in which every 
thistle is a forest-tree.” In his two 
chapters “De la République Dé- 
mocratique” and “ De la République 
Sociale,” he has driven his knife au 
coeur de Vidole, For though all the 
champions of what is called “ equality 
of conditions” may not go the whole 
length of socialism, the one theory melts 
into the other by imperceptible degrees, 
and much of what applies to the second 
applies equally to the first. Of M. Gam- 
betta’s political and social opinions we 
say nothing. But his attitude at the 
present moment shows that same rooted 
inability to appreciate the value of in- 
stitutions, to understand the necessity 
of forms, and to tolerate opposite 
opinions, which M. Guizot complains 
of in his countrymen, and which, 
wherever they are found, keep nations 
trembling on the verge of anarchy, and 
prepare the soil for the reception of the 
rankest fallacies. It is this intractable 
and essentially unpolitical spirit—the 
bequest of centuries of centralization— 
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which all true lovers of rational liberty 
in France should combine to discoun- 
tenance. In fact, we are not quite 
sure that it might not be worse for 
France in the long run to be victorious 
with this ally than to be vanquished 
without it. ‘Think not of life and 
children first, and of justice afterwards,” 
says Socrates in the “Crito,” “ but of 
justice first, that you may be justified 
before the princes of the world below.” 
The justice here spoken of is the 
“legalism,” the “formalism,” so scorn- 
fully denounced in the Spectator—that 
is to say, it is obedience to the laws at 
whatever cost of personal suffering. By 
living under and so accepting the in- 
stitutions of his country, Socrates had 
bound himself, he said, not to object to 
the operation of them the first time they 
told against himself. Now, although 
M. Gambetta would reply that in this 
case they would tell not against himself 
only, but against the State, he has, we 
say, no right to assume that. Whatever 
M. Gambetta’s confidence in his own 
ability, it gives him no right to act 
without the sanction of the Consti- 
tution. ‘ My lord,” said the first Pitt 
to the Duke of Devonshire, “I am 
sure that I can save this country, and 
that nobody else can.” Jut would that 
have justified Pitt, in the plenitude of his 
popularity and his self-esteem, in trying 
to govern without Parliaments? Yet this 
remark was uttered at a time when the 
English people, though not in the position 
of the French, were desperately alarmed 
for their safety, and infuriated with the 
existing Government ; and when it is 
by no means impossible that they would 
have tolerated a dictatorship, had it 
been possible for Pitt to contemplate 
such a violation of “legalism.” But it 
was not possible. When he joined the 
Ministry and became the mainspring of 
the machine, was he afraid of being 
“hampered”? Was he afraid of 
“chatter,” aristocratic or otherwise ? 
The very genius which prompted him 
to make such a remark as we have 
quoted ensured his ascendency in Parlia- 
ment. And why should it not, if M. 
Gambetta possesses it, ensure his 4 

Let M. Gambetta picture to himself 


what an effect might be produced if 
the name of the National Assembly were 
linked with the salvation of France. It 
would live in the hearts of the French 
people as the author of their freedom 
and independence, and of all that made 
France worth living in. It would fill 
that place in their imagination which is 
now occupied by individuals, and teach 
them that confidence in parliamentary 
government which is the only thing 
wanting to their welfare. What would 
he deserve of his countrymen whose 
proud distinction it should be to effect 
this happy consummation ! 

But other palms are to be won besides 
this; and whoso should lead the French 
people to a victory over themselves, 
and reconcile their high spirit, fervent 
patriotism, and inquisitive genius to 
the harness of constitutional forms, 
would have earned the gratitude of 
France almost as much as if he had 
retaken Metz or relieved Paris. To 
what would he not be entitled who had 
done both; who had given freedom to 
his native soil and popularity to the con- 
stitutional principles at the same time ; 
who had identified the one with the 
successful vindication of the other ; and 
rivetted the alliance between the French 
nation and parliamentary government by 
the memory of a glorious deliverance 
which they had achieved together ! 

Louis XVIII. said of himself, that 
it was necessary for him to do some- 
thing, to link his name with some 
achievement, before the French people 
would believe in him. And the National 
Assembly may say just the same of 
itself. ‘To see it held up to the ridicule 
of the world by English political writers 
is enough to rouse the indignation of all 
true Liberals, as well as to excite the 
apprehensions of reflecting Englishmen. 
For it shows either an indifference to, 
or misconception of, our own political 
traditions, which, if allowed to spread, 
might produce in the present stage of 
the Constitution most calamitous results. 
It is from this point of view that the 
article seems most mischievous. As far 
as M. Guizot is concerned, it is merely 
a repetition of the strife between 
Thersites and Ulysses. 
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GREGARIOUSNESS IN CATTLE AND IN MEN, 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


I propose, in these pages, to discuss a 
curious and apparently anomalous group 
of base moral instincts and intellectual 
deficiencies, to trace their analogies in 
the world of brutes, and to examine the 
conditions through which they have 
been evolved. I speak of the slavish 
aptitudes, from which the leaders of 
men, and the heroes and the prophets, 
are exempt, but which are irrepressible 
elements in the disposition of average 
men. I refer to the natural tendency of 
the vast majority of our race to shrink 
from the responsibility of standing and 
acting alone, to their exaltation of the 
vox populi, even when they know it to 
be the utterance of a mob of nobodies, 
into the vor Dei, to their willing servi- 
tude to tradition, authority, and custom. 
Also, I refer to the intellectual defi- 
ciencies corresponding to these moral 
flaws, shown by the rareness with which 
men are endowed with the power of 
free and original thought, as compared 
with the abundance of their receptive 
faculties and their aptitude for culture. 
I shall endeavour to prove that the 
slavish aptitudes, whose expression in 
man I have faintly but sufficiently traced, 
are the direct consequence of his gre- 
garious nature, which, itself, is a result 
both of his primeval barbarism and of 
his subsequent forms of civilization. 
My argument will be, that gregarious 
animals possess a want of self-reliance 
in a marked degree; that the conditions 
of the lives of those animals have made 
gregarious instincts a necessity to them, 
and therefore, by the law of natural 
selection, those instincts and their ac- 
companying slavish aptitudes have gra- 
dually become evolved. Then, I shall 
argue, that our remote arcestors hav 
lived under parallel circumstances, and 
that we have inherited the gregarious in- 
No. 136.—voL. XXIM, 


stincts and slavish aptitudes which were 
developed under those circumstances, 
although, in our more advanced civiliza- 
tion, they are of more harm than good 
to our race. 

It was my fortune, in earlier life, to gain 
an intimate knowledge of certain classes 
of gregarious animals. The urgent need of 
the camel for the close companionship of 
his fellows was anever-exhausted topic of 
curious admiration to me, during tedious 
days of travel across many North Afri- 
can deserts. Ialso happened to read 
and hear a great deal about the still 
more marked gregarious instinct of the 
llama, but the social animal into whose 
psychology I am conscious of having 
penetrated most thoroughly is the ox 
of the wild parts of western South 
Africa. It is necessary to insist upon the 
epithet “wild,” because an ox of tamed 
parentage has different natural instincts : 
for instance, an English ox is far less gre- 
garious than those 1am about to describe, 
and affords a proportionately less valu- 
able illustration to my argument. 

The oxen of which I speak had 
belonged to the Damaras, and none of 
the ancestry of these cattle had ever 
been broken to harness. They were 
watched from a distance during the 
day, as they roamed about the open 
country, and at night they were driven 
with cries to enclosures, into which they 
rushed, much like a body of terrified 
wild animals driven by huntsmen into 
a trap. Their scared temper was such 
as to make it impossible to lay hold of 
them, by other means than by driving 
the whole herd into a clump and 
lassoing the leg of the animal it was 
desired to seize, and throwing him to 
the ground with dexterous force. With 
beasts of this description, and it must be 
recollected that the cows and bulls have 
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the same nature, I spent more than 
a year in the closest companionship. 
I had nearly a hundred of them broken 
in for the wagon, for packs, and for the 
saddle. I travelled an entire journey of 
exploration on the back of one of them, 
with others by my side, either labouring 
at their tasks or walking at leisure, and 
with others again, who were wholly un- 
broken and who served the purpose of 
an itinerant larder. At night, when 
there had been no time to erect an en- 
closure to hold them, I lay down in 
their midst, and it was interesting to 
observe how readily they availed them- 
selves, at that time, of the neighbour- 
hood of the camp-fire and of man, con- 
scious of their protection from prowling 
carnivora, whose cries and roars, now 
distant, now near, continually broke upon 
the stillness. These opportunities of 
studying the disposition of such peculiar 
cattle were not wasted upon me. I had 
only too much leisure to think about 
them, and the habits of the animals 
strongly attracted my curiosity. The 
better I understood them, the more 
complex and worthy of study did their 
minds appear to me. But I am now 
concerned only with their blind grega- 
rious instincts, which are conspicuously 
distinct from the ordinary social clesires. 
In the latter they are deficient ; thus, 
they are not amiable to one another, 
but show, on the whole, more expressions 
of spite and disgust than of forbearance 
or fondness. They do not suffer from 
an ennut which society can remove, be- 
cause their coarse feeding and their 
ruminant habits make them somewhat 
stolid. Neither do they love society 
as monkeys do, for the opportunities it 
affords of a fuller and more varied life, 
because they remain self-absorbed in the 
middle of their herd, while the monkeys 
revel together in frolics, scrambles, fights, 
loves, and chatterings. Yet, although 
the ox has so little affection for, or 
individual interest in, his fellows, he 
cannot endure even a momentary sever- 
ance from his herd. If he be separated 
from it by stratagem or force, he exhi- 
bits every sign of mental agony; he 
strives with all his might to get back 


again, and when he succeeds, he plunges 
into its middle, to bathe his whole body 
with the comfort of closest companion- 
ship. This passionate terror at segrega- 
tion is a convenience to the herdsman, 
who may rest assured, in the darkness 
or in the mist, that the whole herd is 
safe at hand whenever he can catch a 
glimpse of a single ox. It is also the 
cause of great inconvenience to the tra- 
veller, who constantly feels himself in a 
position like that of a host to a company 
of bashful gentlemen, at the time when 
he is trying to get them to move from the 
drawing-room to the dinner-table, and 
no one will go first, but every one backs 
and gives place to his neighbour. So the 
traveller finds great difficulty in procur- 
ing “ fore-oxen” for his team ; ordinary 
cattle being totally unfitted by nature 
to move in so prominent and isolated a 
position, even though, as is the custom, 
a boy is always in front to persuade 
or pullthem onwards. Therefore a good 
“fore-ox ” is an animal of an exceptional 
disposition; he is, in reality, aborn leader 
of oxen. Men who break in wild cattle 
for harness watch assiduously for those 
who show a self-reliant nature, by 
grazing apart or ahead of the rest ; 
and these they break in for fore-oxen. 
The other cattle may be indifferently 
devoted to ordinary harness purposes, 
or to slaughter; but the born leaders 
are far too rare to be used for any less 
distinguished service than that which 
they alone are capable of fulfilling. 

But a still more exceptional degree 
of merit may sometimes be met with 
among the many thousands of Damara 
cattle. It is possible to find an ox 
who may be ridden, not, indeed, as 
freely as a horse, for I have never 
heard of a feat like this, but, at all 
events, wholly apart from the companion- 
ship of others, and an accomplished 
rider will even succeed in urging him 
out, at a trot, from the very middle 
of his fellows, With respect to the 
negative side of the scale, though I 
do not recollect definite instances, I can 
recall general impressions, of oxen show- 
ing a deficiency from the average ox- 
standard of self-reliance, about equal to 
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the excess of that quality found in ordi- 
nary fore-oxen. Thus, I recollect there 
were some cattle of a peculiarly centripe- 
tal instinct, who ran more madly than the 
rest into the middle of the herd, when 
they were frightened, and I have no 
reason to doubt that the law of “ devia- 
tion from an average,” about which I 
have written a good deal in a recent 
work (“ Hereditary Genius”) would be 
applicable to independence of character 
among cattle. 

The conclusion to which we are driven 
is, that few of the Damara cattle have 
enough originality and independence of 
character to pass, unaided, through their 
daily risks, in a tolerably comfortable 
manner. They are essentially slavish, 
and seek no better lot than to be led 
by any one of their number who has 
enough self-reliance to accept that posi- 
tion. No ox ever dares to act contrary 
to the rest of the herd, but he accepts 
their common determination as an au- 
thority binding on his conscience. 

I will now put a question on the 
why and wherefore of all this, of the 
same form as might be put in respect 
to any strictly measurable character, 
such as human stature: for instance, 
we might say, why has such and such 
arace an average height of 5 feet 7 
inches? and why, again, is the deviation 
from that average of such a magnitude 
that one-twentieth part of the population 
exceeds 5 feet 10 inches? The inquiry 
I will now put in respect to the grega- 
riousness of cattle falls into precisely 
the same shape. How isit that their self- 
reliance is, on the average, so low? and, 
again, how is it that the deviation from 
that average is such as to allow of the 
appearance of about one animal in 
fifty having the capabilities of a good 
fore-ox? 

First as regards the low average. An 
incapacity of relying upon oneself and a 
faith in others are precisely the condi- 
tions that compel brutes to congregate 
and live in herds ; and, again, it is essen- 
tial to their safety, in a country infested 
by large carnivora, that they should 
keep closely together, in herds. No ox, 
grazing alone, could live for many days 


unless he were watched, far more assidu- 
ously and closely than is possible to 
barbarians. The Damara owners confide 
perhaps two hundred cattle to a couple of 
half-starved youths, who pass their time 
in dozing or in grubbing up roots to eat. 
The owners know that it is hopeless to 
protect the herd from lions, so they leave 
it to take its chance ; and as regards hu- 
man marauders, they equally know that 
the largest number of cattle-watchers 
they could spare could make no adequate 
resistance to an attack ; they therefore do 
not send more than two, who are enough 
to run home and give the alarm to the 
whole male population of the tribe, to 
run in arms, on the tracks of their 
plundered property. Consequently, as 
I began by saying, the cattle have to 
take care of themselves against the wild 
beasts, and they would be infallibly de- 
stroyed by them, if they had not safe- 
guards of their own, which are not easily 
to be appreciated, at first sight, at their 
full value. We shall understand them 
better by considering the precise nature 
of the danger that an ox runs, when he is 
alone: it is, not simply that he is too de- 
fenceless, but that he is easily surprised. 
A crouching lion fears cattle who turn 
boldly upon him, and he does so with 
reason. The horns of an ox or antelope 
are calculated to make an ugly wound 
in the paw or chest of a springing 
beast, when he receives its thrust in 
the same way that an over-eager pugilist 
meets his adversary’s “counter” hit. 
Hence it is, that a cow who has calved 
by the wayside, and has been temporarily 
abandoned by the caravan, is never seized 
by lions. The incident frequently occurs, 
and, as frequently, are the cow and calf 
eventually brought safe to the camp; 
and yet there is usually evidence in 
footprints, of her having sustained a 
regular siege from the wild beasts ; but 
she is so restless and eager for the 
safety of her young, that no beast of 
prey can ever approach her unawares. 
This state of exaltation is of course 
exceptional ; cattle are obliged in their 
ordinary course of lite to spend a con- 
siderable part of the day with their 
heads buried in the grass, where they. 
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can neither see nor smell what is about 
them. A still larger part of their time 
must be spent in placid rumination, 
during which they cannot possibly be 
on the alert. But a herd of such 
animals, when considered as a whole, 
is always on the alert ; at almost every 
moment some eyes, ears, and noses will 
command all approaches, and the start 
or cry of alarm of a single beast is a 
signal to all his companions. To live 
gregariously is to become a fibre in a 
vast sentient web overspreading many 
acres ; it is to become the possessor of 
faculties always awake, of eyes that see 
in all directions, of ears and nostrils 
that explore a broad belt of air; it is 
also to become the occupier of every bit 
of vantage-ground whence the approach 
of a lurking enemy might be overlooked. 
The protective senses of each individual 
who chooses to live in companionship 
are multiplied by a large factor, and he 
thereby receives a maximum of security 
at the cost of a minimum of restlessness. 
When we isolate an animal who has been 
accustomed to a gregarious life, we take 
away his sense of protection, for he feels 
himself exposed to danger from every 
part of the circle around him, except the 
one point on which his attention is 
momentarily fixed, and he knows that 
disaster may easily creep up to him 
from behind. Consequently his glance 
is restless and anxious, and is turned 
in succession to different quarters ; his 
movements are hurried and agitated, 
and he becomes a prey to the extremest 
terror. There can be no room for doubt 
that it is suitable to the well-being of 
cattle, in a country infested with beasts 
of prey, to live in close companionship, 
and being suitable, it follows from the 
law of natural selection, that the deve- 
lopment of gregarious, and therefore of 
slavish, instincts must be favoured in 
such cattle. It also follows from the 
same law, that the degree in which those 
instincts are developed is, on the whole, 
the most conducive to their safety. If 
they were more gregarious, they would 
crowd so closely as to interfere with 
each other, when grazing the scattered 
pasture of Damara land ; if less grega- 
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rious, they would be too widely scat- 
tered to keep a sufficient watch against 
the wild beasts. 

I now proceed to consider the second 
question that was put: Why is the 
range of deviation from the average 
such that we find about one ox out of 
fifty to possess sufficient independence 
of character to serve as a pretty good 
fore-ox? Why is it not one in five, 
or one in five hundred? The reason 
undoubtedly is, that natural selec- 
tion tends to give but one leader to 
each herd, and to repress superabundant 
leaders. There is a certain size of herd 
most suitable to the geographical and 
other conditions of the country; it must 
not be too large, or the scattered puddles 
which form their only watering-places for 
a great part of the year would not suf- 
fice, and there are similar drawbacks in 
respect to pasture. It must not be too 
small, or it would be comparatively in- 
efficient ; thus a troop of five animals is 
far more easily to be approached by a 
stalking huntsman than one of twenty, 
and the latter than one of a hundred. 
Now we have seen that it is the cattle 
who graze apart, as well as those who 
lead the herd, who are recognized by the 
trainers of cattle as gifted with enough 
independence of character to become 
fore-oxen. ‘They are even preferred to 
the actual leaders of the herd, because, 
as they dare to move alone, their inde- 
pendence is the more conspicuous. Now, 
the leaders are safe enough from lions, 
because their flanks and rear are guarded 
by their followers; but each of those 
who graze apart, and who represent the 
superabundant supply of self-reliant ani- 
mals, have one flank and the rear ex- 
posed, and it is precisely these whom 
the lions take, Looking at the matter 
in a broad way, we may justly assert that 
wild beasts trim and prune every herd 
into compactness, and tend to reduce it 
into a closely united body with a single, 
well-protected leader. The development 
of independence of character in cattle is 
thus suppressed far below its healthy 
natural standard by the influence of 
wild beasts, as is shown by the greater 
display of self-reliance among cattle 
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whose ancestry, for some generations, 
have not been exposed to such danger. 

What has been said about cattle, in 
relation to wild beasts, applies with 
more or less obvious modifications to 
barbarians, in relation to their neigh- 
bours; but I insist on a close resem- 
blance in the particular circumstance, 
that most savages are so unamiable 
and morose as to have hardly any object 
in associating together, besides that of 
mutual support. If we look at the in- 
habitants of the very same country as 
the oxen I have described, we shall 
find them congregated into multitudes 
of tribes, all more or less at war with 
one another. We shall find that few of 
these tribes are very small, and few very 
large, and that it is precisely those 
which are exceptionally large or small 
whose condition is the least stable. A 
very small tribe is sure to be over- 
run, slaughtered, or driven into slavery 
by its more powerful neighbour; a 
very large tribe falls to pieces 
through its own unwieldiness, because, 
by the nature of things, it must be 
either deficient in centralization or 
straitened in food, or both. A well- 
fed barbarian population is obliged to 
be scattered, because a square mile 
of land will support few hunters or 
shepherds ; on the other hand, a bar- 
barian government cannot be long main- 
tained, unless the chief is brought into 
frequent contact with his dependants, 
and this is geographically impossible 
when his tribe is so scattered as to 
cover a great extent of territory. There 
are many influences which may cause 
a tribe to vary beyond the limits 
of safety, but the law of selection 
would, of course, only affect those 
which have their rise in the natural 
disposition of the race. It must dis- 
courage every race of barbarians which 
supplies self-reliant individuals in such 
large numbers as to cause their tribe to 
lose its blind desire of aggregation. It 
must equally discourage a breed that is 
incompetent to supply such men, in a 
sufficiently abundant ratio to the rest of 
the population, to ensure the existence 
of tribes of not too large a size. 
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It must not be supposed that grega- 
rious instincts are equally important to 
all forms of savage life, but I hold, from 
what we know of our own early historic 
and pre-historic times, of the clannish, 
fighting habits of our forefathers, that 
they were every whit as applicable to the 
earlier ancestors of our European stock 
as they are still to a large part of the black 
population of Africa. I have spoken 
elsewhere, in the book already referred 
to, of the fatal effects of religious and poli- 
tical persecution, in comparatively recent 
years, on the value of races, and shall not 
say more about it here ; but they must not 
be forgotten in my argument, for what 
I wish to prove in the present essay is 
the steady influence of social conditions, 
all through primeval periods, down, in 
some degree, to the present day, in de- 
stroying the self-reliant, and therefore 
the nobler, races of men. I hold that 
the blind instincts evolved under those 
long-continued conditions have been 
deeply ingrained into our breed, and 
that they are a bar to our enjoying 
the freedom which the forms of modern 
civilization could otherwise give us. A 
really intelligent nation might be held 
together by far stronger forces than are 
derived from the purely gregarious in- 
stincts. It would not be a mob of slaves, 
clinging together, incapable of self-go- 
vernment, and begging to be led; but 
it would consist of vigorous, self-reliant 
men, knit to one another by innumerable 
attractions, into a strong, tense, and elastic 
organization. Our present natural dispo- 
sitions make it simply impossible for us to 
attain this ideal standard, and therefore 
the slavishness of the mass of men, in 
morals and intellect, must be an admitted 
fact in all schemes of regenerative policy. 
The hereditary taint due to the primeval 
barbarism of our race, and maintained by 
later influences, will have to be bred out 
of it before our descendants can rise to 
the position of free members of a free 
and intelligent society ; and I may add, 
that the most likely nest, at the present 
time, for self-reliant natures, is to be 
found in States founded and main- 
tained by emigrants, 
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TuREE months have passed by since 
we strove, in these pages,! to put clearly 
in the light the true causes of the war, 
and to show the shallowness of those 
who would charge upon the personal 
ambition of an emperor or minister a 
struggle which was the outcome of the 
antipathies of millions nurtured in mu- 
tual enmity for generations past. Indi- 
vidual ambition was present, no doubt, 
to turn the popular sentiment to private 
ends; but the real impulse came from 
the peoples of France and Germany 
themselves. Each day’s history of the 
war has confirmed the general accuracy 
of this view; and weak and misled as 
public opinion in this country upon 
foreign politics too often is, it has 
changed in this matter from darkness 
into light. There is really no necessity 
now-a-days to adduce lengthy arguments 
to show that neither Benedetti, nor 
Gramont, nor Prince Hohenzollern, nor 
Bismarck, nor Napoleon, did create the 
war. Itis generally admitted to be, what 
it really is, a mighty contest for the 
supremacy of Europe—a Duel of Nations. 

Other changes of sentiment there have 
been many, as the war has prolonged its 
doleful course. Writers who once pro- 
phesied its speedy end, now predict as con- 
fidently its continuance through the new 
year. Those who vaunted the moderation 
of educated Germany, now condemn their 
favourite nation for its greedy lust for 
territory. Hasty critics, who derided the 
feebleness of French efforts, have learnt 
to point admiringly to the wonderful 
exertions made to retrieve the disasters 
of Sédan and Metz. Politicians and 
publicists, who had no words strong 
enough to throw at France for challeng- 
ing the conflict, now rush with speech 
and pen to encourage her to prolong it. 


1 “The Duel of the Nations,” in Macmillan 
for Sept. 1870. 


The mild citizen-soldiers of Prussia are 
held up to execration by those who once 
believed their conduct would rob warfar 
of its horrors. The very feelings of 
jealousy and uneasiness which made the 
Germans welcome the conflict, seem to 
be hardened into a fierce ambition, of 
which they once would have been 
ashamed. Their learned men apply their 
historic knowledge to counsel the very 
“ revendication ” of territory which they 
used to execrate in Napoleon. Abroad 
the guarantees of old order seem de- 
stroyed, and all middle Europe, losing 
this and finding no approach to liberty, 
seems ready to take refuge in the cen- 
tralization of a vast military empire. A 
minister, seven years since the most 
unpopular man in Germany, is now 
hailed as its greatest patriot and chosen 
guide. The king, whom his burgher sub- 
jects used to scorn for his almost Russian 
devotion to uniform and drill, is exalted 
as the saviour and maker of the new 
Fatherland. In France the despised 
“ gentlemen of the pavé” have seen the 
old aristocracy press to lead and die at 
the head of their raw battalions. Russia 
has openly declared herself henceforward 
independent of the Western dictation to 
which she once bowed her hopes. All 
the foundations of international law 
seem broken up and out of course. One 
thing only is not changed ;—the con- 
tempt with which English policy and 
English politicians are regarded by the 
rest of the civilized world, the universal 
opinion outside our own shores that our 
place among the nations has never been 
so low as now. 

Believing, as we earnestly do, that in 
this feeling towards ourselves lies the 
greatest danger our country has had to 
face for generations, we propose to re- 
gard it as a serious problem to be ex- 
amined in an earnest and careful spirit. 
And we hope that some of those who 
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read these pages will, if they do not 

with our views, yet ask themselyes 
whether there be not ground of alarm as 
to the whole course of our foreign policy ; 
and, if so, whether they are not them- 
selves in some measure responsible for a 
share in the national error which threatens 
us with national misfortune. 

Yet the question may fairly first be 
put to us,—Are these grave assertions 
justified at all? Is England really de- 
spised by all her great neighbours? And 
may not the solution of some unde- 
niably hard words used against her be 
found in the simple and happy sug- 
gestions of the writers of the 7'imes, who 
have so often pointed out that in a war 
it is the invariable fate of the neutral to 
be abused by both belligerents 4 

The reply to this question lies in an 
obvious example which is hourly before 
our eyes. America is neutral ; America 
is friendly in sentiment to one bel- 
ligerent, in act to the other. Her 
German citizens have held large meet- 
ings and used grand words to express 
the sympathy of their adopted land with 
the rising nationality of Germany. 
American arsenals in the meanwhile 
have been emptied into French har- 
bours. Whilst our. private traders have 
run their poor ventures of a few dozen 
cases of hardware out of Custom- house 
espionage into Havre, the American 
Government boasts that foreign demands 
have carried off its vast unsaleable stock 
of converted arms. Whilst we have 
outfitted corps of Franc-tireurs, America 
has equipped whole corps darmée. 
America, in short, has done openly on a 
scale of grandeur what we have done 
secretly after the fashion of a pedlar. 
Yet America commands the respect of 
both sides. Not a word has been said 
by diplomatists, and scarcely a line pub- 
lished in the journals of Germany or 
France, to show that this trading on the 
necessities of the hour is anything but 
the legitimate and honourable course of 
a great manufacturing Power. Nor has 
America been assailed for her deliberate 
neutrality and determined non-interven- 
tion ; whilst it is hard to say whether 
ours has been more bitterly resented by 


the French or German press and people. 
lt is plain, therefore, that it is not neu- 
trality alone, nor its evasion in the sale 
of the munitions of war, which has pro- 
voked such animosity to England; and, 
this being shown, the plea of the Times 
at once falls to the ground, and may be 
dismissed from our inquiry. For, if it 
be alleged that the peculiar circum- 
stances of America place her above the 
consequences of the enmity we suffer, it 
cannot be said that her distance or her 
vastness would prevent the expression 
of ill-feeling by a great European Power, 
though they might make its practical 
application in deeds of war futile. 

We conclude, then, that there is a 
real sentiment of enmity abroad to- 
wards ourselves, and that the causes 
usually assigned are wholly insufficient 
to account for it. We propose to show 
that it has arisen directly from our own 
habitually false foreign policy, and that 
if this be not guided by wiser action in 
the future, England has before her such 
days of humiliation and disaster as no 
worthy son of hers would live to see. Its 
secret has been often told of late, but it 
cannot betoo plainly repeated. Big words 
and feeble action ; willingness to inter- 
vene and unreadiness toact ; strong desire 
for self-assertion without the resolve to 
sacrifice ease in order to win the respect 
of others—these are the national foibles 
which of late years havelaid us constantly 
open to the contempt and ridicule of our 
neighbours, and when crossing their 
passions, produced hatred tending to 
hostility. 

Our present undignified attitude is 
not the work of aday. It is the result 
of half a century’s national history ; 
and he who would fully understand how 
we have been led to our false and 
humiliating position, must look back 
and trace the process by which it has 
been reached through the varying stages 
of our foreign policy. From Castlereagh, 
dictating to the Emperor of Russia as 
to the command of the armies of Allied 
Europe, to Cobden, tempting his suc- 
cessor to believe us all parsimonious 
cowards, ready to join—if we could with 
safety—in the plunder of “the sick 
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man’s” wealth, is too striking a transi- 
tion not to be broken by some distinct 
eras marked out in the history of the 
intervening time. 

Sixty years since we were governed 
by a Ministry and Parliament whose 
one purpose was to overthrow the great 
national enemy. Hostility to Bona- 
parte—for within these shores he never 
gained his Imperial name—was their 
simple creed, their lever of action, their 
call to the country. And the call was 
fully answered, the action successful, the 
creedtriumphant. Let the peacemaker of 
later days say what he will of their spend- 
thrift policy; let economists expound 
their heresies of finance; let the military 
critic condemn their wasteful and scat- 
tered strategy: the fact remains still 
that these dull gentlemen of the Per- 
ceval and Robinson era, quite as well as 
the Great Prussian of the eighteenth 
century, or the greater Minister who 
represents his policy now, “‘ knew what 
they wanted and were determined to 
have it,” and, it may be added, got it 
fairly in the end. Of course it is the 
easiest thing in the world to condemn 
their whole procedure now; for we 
know exactly all its faults and weak- 
nesses ; and thanks to it, we do not know 
what would have become of the world 
which the self-made Emperor bestrode 
like a colossus, had he not met one 
enemy beyond and above his power. 

Napoleon fell, and the prestige of 
England outshone all that any of her 
allies could boast. English armies, 
English gold, English generalship had 
had the main share in destroying the 
usurper’s empire. In the honours of 
Wellington and the unanimous choice 
which cast on him the charge of sub- 
dued France, the presidency of England 
in the world’s coalition was recognized. 
In the voice of Wellington the modera- 
tion of English counsels was as plainly 
manifest ; and through our personal in- 
fluence our oid rival and recent enemy 
was permitted to retain an honourable 
position in Europe, as though we alone 
were not afraid to be generous in the 
hour of triumph. Then followed the 
era of the Holy Alliance and Tory 
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predominance —the natural revulsion 
against the excesses of the French 
revolution ; and the absolutist party, as 
ever happens in reaction, did their best 
everywhere to prepare Europe to welcome 
the fresh outburst of revolutionary fire 
which poured forth from Paris in 1830. 
Shaken as our own political fabric was 
by its effects, the fame of our still fresh 
victories in field and cabinet had not 
died wholly away in the tranquil fifteen 
years which brought us from the cheers 
for Waterloo to the shouts for Reform. 
Before the world had had time to dis- 
cern the effect of the change in our 
form of government or our foreign 
policy, a strange turn of the wheel gave 
us as administrator of our affairs abroad 
the most active and daring Foreign 
Minister we have known since the days 
of Chatham. 

Bred in the school of Perceval and 
Canning, accustomed to office in the 
days when England’s voice was heard 
everywhere with respect, Lord Palmer- 
ston brought to his new post a strong 
will, versatile abilities, and abundant 
faith in the prestige and resources of 
our country. Among the feeble medio- 
crities whom the tide of Reform had 
floated into power, his knowledge of 
continental affairs was as conspicuous as 
his strength of will, and for long years 
he held unchecked the practical dictator- 
ship as to our foreign policy, which his 
superiority in those gifts from the first 
had claimed. The times were troublous 
enough. France, uneasy at her hasty 
choice of the citizen king, was convulsed 
by the constant efforts of the Republican 
party seeking a new crisis in which they 
could once more work for the overthrow 
of monarchy. Louis Philippe’s advisers 
were ready enough to use the old device 
of French rulers and bring peace at 
home by raising war abroad; and 
question after question arose which 
brought them face to face with the ready 
determination and vigorous will of Pal- 
merston. We need not here recount the 
story of his triumphs. The world gave 
him credit for even more than these, and 
associated with the policy of Palmerston, 
asserting the old supremacy of England, 
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which to him was natural, the Liberal- 
ism of which his colleagues boasted. 
Yet his theory of the free-born Briton’s 
universal citizenship was but a tradition 
of the days when the guns of our 
fleets had ruled the trade of the world, 
and made our flag the only safe passport 
on the highway of the seas. He was 
living, in fact, on the credit of the 
past ; and whilst talking of our power, 
the elements which had built it up 
were decaying one by one. Sordid and 
material interests replaced the rude 
patriotism of the days of Pitt. Revo- 
lutionary sentiments pervaded the lowest 
classes : a hard, half-educated race of 
employers, bent on making money at 
whatever cost to their country, good 
judges of the morrow’s market, judges 
of nought beyond, replaced the noisy, 
jovial, high-spirited aristocrats who had 
ruled the nation when Palmerston was 
young: and between them grew and 
increased the vast class to which the 
Reform Bill had handed the rule of 
this country, petty traders for the most 
part, struggling for a place in the ranks 
of gentility, and with their very religion 
made subordinate to the one master 
passion of gain. These were the true 
masters of Tory, Whig, and Radical. 
These only needed to combine their power, 
and the strongest minister must fall. 
Though he enjoyed the success which 
attended the foreign policy of Palmer- 
ston, the British shopkeeper had no 
wish to pay hard cash for it. It was 
showy, and, thanks to our former hearty 
expenditure, it proved cheap for the 
time. The two qualities riveted his 
admiration of the minister. But though 
admiring our public audacity, he had 
no notion of being taxed for it, and 
his highest notion of administration 
was getting it at a low rate. Better 
than any Pritchard or Mehemet Ali 
triumph he understood the reduction 
of rates, or of the taxes which his 
guides told him swelled the rates. So 
the army dwindled and the navy de- 
eayed. Votes indeed were taken; but 
as far as maintaining real forces went, 
they might almost as well have been 
thrown into the sea. Wise men had 
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even come, during the long European 
recess, to believe in the old Utopian 
dream of universal security and peace. 
A Conservative Ministry took office, but 
only to show that the nominal successors 
of the policy of Pitt were every way 
as subject to the ideas of the dominant 
class, as wise and liberal in their notions 
of economical legislation, but as blind 
to our changing condition in the ex- 
ternal condition of the empire, as the 
veriest Radical that denounced them. 
The Conservative Ministry died, leaving 
behind it no odour of greatness, but 
that Peel’s liberalism, whenever de- 
clared, had been more real and liberal 
than the traditions of the Opposition. 
The ins became outs and the outs ins, 
and the old familiar lips uttered the 
old phrases about the national honour, 
which no one cared to guard with more 
than words. When late for his own repu- 
tation, yet not too late to do real service, 
the Duke of Wellington, in his famous 
“Letter to Sir John Burgoyne,” re- 
viewed our lapse from our traditional 
but almost forgotten policy, and told 
England plainly that she whose threaten- 
ing tones had of late been heard all over 
the world, was in truth weak and de- 
fenceless, the revulsion in the country 
was great. Could it be that we, who had 
talked so loudly, had no right to be 
heard? That we had been, like the 
helpless drunkard, using threats which 
our folly made harmless? Could this 
bold foreign policy be a mere shininz 
emptiness that would collapse at the 
first prick, a game of brag played with 
unlined purse, a beggarly assertion of 
lost ancestral dignities? Such were the 
questions that the nation was putting 
to itself in incoherent phrases, when the 
Peace party, who honestly believed that 
their doctrines were converting the 
world, saw their visions swept rudely 
away at the first breath of real national 
passion. The fire of Revolution blazed 
up afresh in Paris in 1848, and this time 
all Europe was speedily in conflagration. 
Not only did civil wars arise, but civil 
wars led naturally to intervention, and 
intervention to international conflicts. 
Prussians tried their new needle-gun on 
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Baden Republicans. Russia overwhelmed 
the gallant Hungarians with her close- 
drilled battalions. Radetski recovered 
Lombardy for its Austrian masters, 
and, challenged anew, in four days’ 
strategy drove the new King of Italy 
into abdication and exile. England 
looked on astonished at scenes which 
her people had been taught to believe 
portions of a barbaric past. The Peace 
party in dismay were divided, some 
regarding the dark state of things in 
1849 asa hideous and exceptional night- 
mare, which the coming daylight of free- 
trade would remove for ever; others 
boldly asserting that England was too 
wise to have anything again to do with 
such a horrid and expensive thing as 
war. As the crisis of the revolution 
passed by and left us unharmed, we 
recovered our spirits a little. A great 
prince, kindled with the noble desire 
for his fellows’ good, thought to 
strike the chords of universal harmony 
in a new key, and the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 was announced as the 
harbinger of the dove of peace, return- 
ing anew to Europe to roam no more. 
What need to dwell with bitterness 
on the defeat of that noble hope, as noble 
and as unreal as the old Arthurian myth 
to which our laureate has made its story 
the prologue. Great Exhibitions and the 
like phantasies take into no account the 
simple fact, which we all in our private 
dealings are torced to acknowledge 
and act upon, that human nature is 
at bottom but little changed through- 
out the annals of the world. Add to 
this one fact from the course of history 
as to man’s conduct, that additional one 
(coarsely indicated by Bishop Butler in 
his theory of nations being at times 
possessed as men once were), that national 
passion is to that of the individual 
what the blazing mansion is to the tinder- 
spark, and we see at once how hopeless 
it is in the present condition of society 
to talk of universal peace. Self-interest, 
the great idol exalted in 1851, which 
was to bind nations together in harmony 
by ties of gold, is just the same self- 
interest which does not keep men from 
wasting their property in litigation, their 
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strength in dissipation, their honour in 
the pursuit of gain to be enjoyed per- 
haps by some neglected relative. As 
with the man, so with the nation, self- 
interest bends and yields to the ruling 
passion of the hour. Sermons will no 
more unaided stop lawsuits and put an 
end to violence and fraud, than free- 
trade theories can sweep away the animo- 
sities of nations. Nothing is more sur- 
prising than that those who recognize 
in the minutest transactions of private 
life the necessity of guarding against 
their neighbours’ violence or folly, 
should hug themselves with the delu- 
sion that vindictiveness, jealousy, and 
caprice are not to be found in the cata- 
logue of national weaknesses, Yet there 
is no believer in universal peace but 
would be hurt if charged with want of 
business habits and of common sense in 
every-day personal matters. 

kre the shouts over the Hyde Park 
Palace of Crystal had well died away; 
while men still reckoned up the value 
of the mighty gain to be got from this 
interchange of peaceful sentiments ; there 
came from the East the muttered thunder 
which went before the Crimean War. 
England learnt that a great European 
Power had coolly watched and studied 
her growing unfitness for battle, and 
counted on the united effects of her aspi- 
rations for peace and her felt inability 
for war, to keep her from intervening 
any more in the Eastern question. She 
found her traditional belief in Russian 
ambition and Russian greed to be the 
simple honest truth as to Russian policy. 
And when, with scarce an effort to hide 
the coarse design ot robbery under a 
diplomatic veil, Russia stretched forth 
her armed hand tw seize her neighbour’s 
nearest possession as “the material gua- 
rantee” for greater demands, the wrath 
of Englishmen burst forth against the 
public wrongdoer in a torrent that no 
leaders could have stayed. Vainly was it 
urged that it was too late or too soon to 
go to war for Turkey. Vainly were the 
better arguments of the Peace party sup- 
plemented by those who thought our 
own commerce the only good worth 
fighting for. It is refreshing now-a-days 
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to look back and see how the national 
heart refused to be turned aside from 
the real issue ; how the nation resolved, 
spite of all the pleadings of those who 
set up for its prophets, to execute 
what it saw to be honourable and 
just. On the other hand, it is humi- 
liating to turn back the files of the 
Times, and study the arguments by 
which non-intervention was sought to be 
maintained. The Turks were Mahome- 
dans. The Turks were sensual, and had 
projecting heads behind. The Turks once 
massacred Greeks in Scio. Yet England 
steadily refused to admit that an old 
friend and ally, who had done no public 
wrong, was to be robbed before her eyes 
on the mere plea of the strong hand. So, 
swiftly obeying the national impulse, 
the press turned round and hastened to 
swell the cry for action. The fleet went 
eastward; the army followed it; the 
Crimean war was begun. 

Few readers will need to be reminded 
of the revelation of our military weakness 
which followed. The nation had dared 
to pretend to a foreign policy, yet had 
declined to maintain the necessary means 
for its assertion. The army, in any 
effective sense, had long since disap- 
peared, and in its place we had main- 
tained a number of weak battalions, 
usually scattered singly or in detach- 
ments in country or colonial quarters, 
well drilled indeed, but destitute of all 
warlike practice, and stripped of all the 
adjuncts which go to make an efficient 
field force. No commissariat, no engi- 
neers, scarce any artillery or cavalry were 
to be found. Never had force of regu- 
lar soldiers been put forward in so help- 
less and incomplete a state. The con- 
sequences were certain as soon as a 
summer march and brilliant action were 
ehanged for the real strain of a long 
winter campaign ; and what was called 
the Balaklava breakdown soon opened 
the eyes of the nation to our military 
shortcomings, and awoke the popular 
indignation with the Ministry on whom 
the shortcomings of a quarter of a cen- 
tury were charged. The men at the head 
of the affairs were able and honest be- 
yond the average of English Cabinets, 
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long skilled in party warfare, and able till 
of late to command a large majority. But 
they were fore-doomed to be made scape- 
goats of the disasters their predecessors 
had prepared. Day by day their follow- 
ers shrunk from them to cluster round 
the knot of accusing reformers who at- 
tacked them from below the gallery. 
Had Mr. Layard, whose acquaintance 
with the Eastern question gave him the 
lead of the new Opposition, possessed 
the genius of a Pitt, the opportunity 
was his to imitate the career of a Pitt. 
But this was not to be. Lord Russell, 
long impatient at the subordinate part 
he had been forced to fill, and uneasy at 
the growing unpopularity that attached 
to all the colleagues of Lord Aberdeen, 
fired off one morning a sudden condem- 
nation of the Cabinet in which he sat, 
and publicly declared its incompetency. 
To many the stroke seemed an act of 
treachery ; but it did its work. The 
Coalition Ministry fell on the instant 
amid the shouts for a more vigorous 
war policy. 

And the war was conducted to a 
happy and successful close. In spite 
of those who condemn all war in the 
abstract; in spite of Mr. Kinglake’s 
ponderous theory that this one was due 
to a French conspiracy, history will 
maintain that in no case was popular 
instinct ever more clearly pronounced 
in the right—in no case was the resolve 
ever more justified by the result. What 
matters it whether a Cabinet Council 
nodded over important duties, or the 
Imperialist officers had need of fair field 
for promotion? These things, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, would not have 
forced the English people to drown in 
shouts for war the protests of those who 
claimed to guide them. It was the 
feeling of a right and just cause to main- 
tain, of duty due from greatness to the 
weak, of responsibility for the freedom 
of the world from growing despotism, 
which threw England so heartily into 
the work. And the work has lived. 
The tide of Russian aggression was 
stayed. Not until the whole fountain 
of public law and order in Europe was 
broken up once more, was the Treaty of 
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1856, the penalty of the unprovoked 
attempt on Turkey, brought into ques- 
tion by her ancient enemy. 

The Russian war did not merely 
give an impulse to military reform, as 
has been often enough stated. It saved 
our army from sinking hopelessly into 
a sham, by putting its decaying state 
fairly before the nation. Never was 
blindness graver than that of those who 
charge the press of 1854-6 with having 
injured our military reputation. Of 
course many writers writing for their 
daily bread used flippant language in 
speaking of the military world, which 
was to them strange and barbarous. 
But such a natural fault as this was 
more than redeemed by the interest 
that they excited in an almost forgotten 
subject. The foolish jealousy of the 
regular army, as something more dis- 
tinctly royal than national—a jealousy 
fostered by the false views of Wellington 
on this head, which the Prince Consort 
so nobly combated—began to die out 
in the light of discussion and better 
knowledge. The education of our future 
officers became matter of national interest, 
and such worksas the “Memoirs of Hedley 
Vicars” supplanted the tradition of the 
idle captain whom country quarters had 
been taught to dread. But the revolu- 
tion in national sentiment went much 
further than this. The events of 1854 
gave their death-blow to the Man- 
chester Party and the peace doctrines 
which had at one time been as po- 
pular as denunciations of the Corn- 
laws. For the nation saw dimly, though 
as yet uncertainly, that listening to them 
had brought England to the verge of a 
terrible disgrace. It was not long before 
her electors, at the public break between 
the Manchester men and Palmerston on 
the question of China, gave unmistake- 
able proof of her displeasure at the blind 
guides who had led her so near to the 
abyss of contempt. Henceforth, though 
the struggle still goes on, the wild notion 
that increased trade alone can give 
national honour and security, is a theory 
which its most ardent advocates admit 
to be losing ground. 

If the result was so striking at home 


as to tinge our whole domestic policy, 
it was not less important abroad, where 
the effect was very different and far less 
satisfactory. It lies at the root of all 
the international troubles we have suf- 
fered since. For the world discovered 
us not merely making a military failure, 
but announcing it and exaggerating its 
extent with blatant mouth. And al- 
though the vast national heroism aroused 
by the Indian Mutiny, and the striking 
success of the Abyssinian Expedition 
ten years later, have modified the im- 
pression, still our neighbours have too 
readily believed that we have not only 
sunk in a military sense to a fourth-rate 
Power, but are on the whole contented 
with our position. We have great trade 
and commerce ; we keep up a really im- 
portant navy ; we do not mind paying 
money to preserve our exports to the 
East by costly expeditions. But of a 
national policy as concerns European 
affairs,—of sacrifice for the great ideas 
we pretend to,—of giving practical ex- 
pression to our unwarrantable inter- 
ference by word in our neighbours’ con- 
cerns,—of all this they see no signs. 
They believe that we are simply deter- 
mined to make of our insular selfishness 
a cherished religion—to wrap up our- 
selves in the security of our isolation— 
and, safe from invasion by our position, 
and predetermined in no event to risk 
ourselves upon the Continent, to try how 
far loud-tongued menaces, which we 
have neither the means nor intention 
of making good, may rule the policy of 
Europe as we ruled it fifty years since in 
the great coalition of the nations. They 
think, in short, that as a nation we have 
yielded to the blandishments of those 
who advocate peace at any price, and have 
shut ourselves up to make money un- 
disturbed, and to avoid all foreign poli- 
tics save such as can be dealt with by a 
State paper. It must be confessed that 
our rulers have too often justified the 
belief. The placid expressions of self- 
deceiving peace-mongers have gone forth 
to the world so mingled with verbose 
admonitions from our Foreign Office 
upon neighbourly rights and duties; 
we are so ready to give guarantees which 
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mean nothing, and to offer cheap sympa- 
thies unsupported by action,—that it is 
not surprising that our name as concern- 
ing intervention has become a byword. 
Our free criticism of other great Powers, 
our enjoyment of their constitutional 
difficulties and avowed dislike of their 
nationalist yearnings, have raised us 
bitter enemies by turns among the de- 
spotic, the moderate, and the liberal 
classes abroad. Let no one think these 
words are fanciful. To speak within 
the writer’s personal knowledge, it is 
safe to assert that all that England has 
done for liberty in generations past, does 
not atone in the eyes of the German 
democracy for our open condemnation 
of the Danish war. Hated for our pre- 
tensions of political superiority, envied 
for the tranquil security in which we 
seem to dwell, aristocratic enough to be 
detested by true republicans, democratic 
enough to be a bugbear to the absolu- 
tists—England owes her present safety 
solely to her insular position. He who 
can read the history of the last twelve 
years, and not see what would be our 
fate had the Channel or the German 
Ocean suddenly dried up, is so blind to 
our position that demonstration would 
be wasted on him. Yet those who 
cannot convince themselves by conti- 
nental travel, may at least learn some- 
thing of the truth by reflecting on the 
panics which have been our periodical 
visitors. 

All that has been said before is but 
designed to lead up to one simple de- 
duction—so simple that some may think 
it hardly needs an argument. Our 
position is undignified because it is un- 
safe : it is unsafe so long as we have any 
pretensions abroad which we have not 
the power to make good, or provoke any 
enmity which we have cause to fear. 
We have no right to any foreign policy 
at all, unless we can at least maintain— 
in case of difficulty—a defiant and im- 
pregnable defensive. Let the question 
of our joining in active campaigns in 
Europe be passed by as open to discus- 
sion. England has an undoubted right 
to demand of her rulers that they should 
so maintain her strength that she could, 
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on first call, face hostilities without 
trembling. 

“Who is it that wants not to be 
defended?” said an eloquent and able 
writer not long since to ourselves. “I 
believe that the notion that the country 
would not pay for proper armaments is 
a mere fancy of the Ministers—that 
if they state the necessity clearly, and 
take proper action at once, they will meet 
not a dissentient voice.” Would that 
this were really so! Would that Mr. 
Gladstone’s own notion, expressed but 
a few months since, that the time was 
nearly ripe for disarmament, and this 
war would lead to it, were merely the 
Utopian utterance of a man of genius 
beyond his time, who, in his visions of 
a happier future, forgets the demands 
of the inexorable present! Unhappily 
there are signs that the Premier actually 
believes that the present outcry as to 
our defences is but a recurrence of 
periodical panic, that may be tided over 
by judicious delay, and will waste itself 
naturally in time. ,His chosen War 
Minister is even now repeating his 
leader’s creed, and fondly dreams 
of himself as holding a balance be- 
tween two opposing parties, the one 
crying for extravagance, the other aim- 
ing at retrenchment, with the truth hid 
between. There is reason to fear from 
their own recent declarations, written and 
spoken, that their hearts are not right in 
this matter, and that their mutual lean- 
ings to the commercial side of the poli- 
tical world have blinded them to the 
wants of the whole. And if any one 
else, however brilliant, however thought- 
ful, shut out the aspects of the world 
at large, and view policy solely from 
its immediate effects upon trade and 
economy, he would be deceived even as 
they. 

It has been the lot of the writer, 
during much of this war, to share con- 
stantly one of those trains which bear 
the business men of London to and 
from their offices in the city, and to 
study with amused interest their re- 
marks upon the effects of the struggle, 
especially in its bearings on the Black 
Sea and Luxemburg questions, Travel- 
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ling with different faces daily, and men 
of apparently different views, it was 
strange to note how the same set types 
of indifferentism and blindness as to 
what went on out of England repeated 
themselves in the expressions of all. 
The gentleman who believed we could 
stop Russia when we chose by just 
showing her our ironclads ; his neigh- 
bour, who was sure we were not going 
to pay another hundred millions to keep 
Russia from taking Turkey ; the gentle- 
man who had been told that the Turks 
could stand up for themselves single- 
handed ; his opponent who did not be- 
lieve the Turks had any army at all; 
the gentleman who felt confident that 
Prussia would be quiet after she got 
Alsace and Lorraine; the other who 
couldn’t see why Prussia was not to take 
Luxemburg and Belgium too if she 
wanted them: were repeated over and 
over again, so as to seem representative 
minds of a large community. And this 
community, so keen in its vision of the 
things before it, so hopelessly blind to 
the world beyond its ken, is a vastly 
important one, with a voice powerful in 
the State; andit is afterall but a moderate 
reflection in its sentiments of the vast 
aggregate of money-making, trade-driv- 
ing magnates of the North of England. 
It believes in its own wisdom, and in 
the philosophy of yesterday’s leading 
article, and thinks that those who suc- 
ceed so well in the business of the 
nation’s trade must be the best judges of 
the nation’s policy. Alas for the blind- 
ness of our commercial class! It bodes 
ill for the future of a people when those 
who form its most necessary elements 
are fostering a revolution for themselves 
at home, and preparing disgrace for our 
policy abroad. For around and among 
these merchants and manufacturers of 
England gathers the rank growth of de- 
mocratic socialism, sown by the pressure 
of capital on the labour of the skilled arti- 
san, quickened by the growthof ignorance 
and pauperism in the class below him, 
fostered by men of ability and culture 
ready to use it for political ends, and 
threatening before long to overwhelm 
Whig, Tory, and Radical in the common 


ruin of a revolution. If they cannot 
discern the signs of the times in the 
muttering voices round them; if they 
refuse to heed such warnings as Trades 
Unions changing into political organiza- 
tions ; if they still continue to add park 
to lawn and hothouse to greenhouse, to 
prate about “the healthy political atmo- 
sphere” of their crowded cities, and to 
give their hopes to making eldest sons 
and county seats: shall they whose 
short-sighted folly as to the duties of 
their own order is so manifest, be held 
safe guides for the duties of the nation ? 
Heaven forbid that England’s foreign 
policy should be tuned to the familiar 
talk of those who, gathering round the 
great minister in a corner of his northern 
county, feed his recess dreams with the 
idle Utopia of swelling exports, growing 
trade, and diminishing taxes, and ignore 
the stern realities of pauperism and dis- 
affection increasing at home, and of 
war abroad, threatening Europe with a 
new era of conquest and aggression. 
Lest this should be called mere senti- 
ment or unreasoning invective, we invite 
the reader to glance back with us at 
the history of the Chinese debate on 
the Arrow affair. Though the nation 
then turned sharply on those who had 
misrepresented her, and cast the peace- 
party leaders in disgrace from their 
seats, at the great commercial centres, yet 
the exiled members still clung to their 
folly, and would have it that their 
countrymen were in the wrong and the 
Chinese right. After their generation 
they were wise, for the trade they wor- 
shipped reaped the benefit of a broader 
policy, whilst their own, not being 
tried, could still be exalted in vision. 
But suppose, for discussion’s sake, that 
they had beaten Lord Palmerston, and 
that their views had triumphed for the 
time. Suppose further, as a not un- 
natural consequence, a scene like that 
which actually took place last year at 
Tientsin had followed, the tortured and 
mutilated victims being not the inmates 
of a Ruman Catholic convent, but the 
merchants of an English “ Hong ;” who 
then so deeply as these politicians could 
have regretted their triumph, even were 
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the massacre not proved to have been 
its direct result ? 

But it may be said that the reasoning 
and the treatment which are necessary 
in our contact with the East, are out of 
place in the civilized West, and that for 
the former we must maintain a fleet, 
whilst in Europe the sound practice of 
free-trade, and of consistent neighbourly 
goodwill, will suffice to keep war from 
our doors. Without pausing to ask 
those who cherish this belief what they 
would judge of a man of business who 
acted on it in his daily life, we invite 
them to look carefully at what has just 
actually taken place as regards our own 
country and Prussia as a case that may 
occur &@ hundred times. Two great 
neighbouring nations go to war for 
reasons beyond our understanding and 
wholly against our desire. One of them 
is soon in need of arms, and tempts our 
manufacturers with all the liberality 
ot a despairing cause. Of course, in 
so very free a country as ours, indi- 
viduals are at once found responsive 
to the call, who will undertake, despite 
every prohibition, to send the much 
needed munitions of war into France. 
From America too, more openly large 
supplies are poured in, which, to German 
eyes, have in the names stamped on 
them in unpatriotic Roman characters 
an undeniably British look. Forthwith 
an active press, its energies restrained 
from discussing home politics, and much 
in need of a vent, seizes on the oppor- 
tunity of throwing at us the old 
Napoleonic taunt, “See the nation of 
shopkeepers selling its neighbours’ for- 
tunes for gain.” The cry of indignation 
is repeated from a hundred letters of 
those who saw with their own eyes the 
accursed arms that slew their comrades, 
to a thousand writers in warm, dog- 
matic, earnest Fatherland. A good and 
genial-hearted prince, heir to the new 
Imperial Crown that overshadows the 
older thxones of Europe, shakes his head 
ominously over the false, mercenary 
spirit of the land that gave him his fair 
bride. Hot diplomatic notes are issued 
on the new international grievance ;— 
and there the question is stayed for the 
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time, for circumstances say plainly to 
the Germans, “ No use to quarrel with 
our unhandsome neighbour now.” Was 
the pause because of the ostensible 
fair-dealing of our Government, of our 
anxiety to show that the error is not 
national? No one can fail to know 
better who reads how promptly 
Count Bismarck dealt with similar of- 
fences committed across the frontier of 
Belgium. “No trickery there—or I 
fire,” has been his simple argument to 
the weaker neighbour, in this and other 
like circumstances, ever since the Con- 
federation put its armies in the field. 
But then Belgium has no “streak of 
silver sea” to guard her happy shores ; 
and Germany has not her fleet—as yet. 
Does any one suppose that the contro- 
versy with us would have ended in a note 
had the Channel been bridged, and we 
weak as we now are? 

It is time our nation awoke fairly 
out of its dreams, and came to an under- 
standing with itself. These days we 
are living in are not the halcyon days 
of peace. They are days of war, as 
fierce and threatening as those which 
darkened Europe when Napoleon the 
First put on his Imperial Crown. If 
Mr. Gladstone cannot listen to our warn- 
ing, if he still goes on fancying that the 
country will never discover those to be 
false prophets who cry “ Peace, peace ! 
when there is no peace,” we entreat 
him at least to give ear to the voices of 
those who have hitherto struggled in his 
cause, and to learn from Liberals and De- 
mocrats well known in the world of politics 
how a strong man should be clad who 
would keep his goods in peace. Let 
him hear Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who 
claims to unite historical learning with 
advanced opinions, lecturing his con- 
stituents on “the new phase of that 
dark eclipse called Foreign Policy.” 
The learned gentleman spoke indeed of 
this at Oxford as if it were an abnor- 
mal and little-understood phenomenon, 
which some one’s better management 
of something might have averted ; but 
wnilst de;recating an interference with 
the contest, declared that “the patriot- 
ism of a free people will always supply 
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armaments that will suffice for the 
defence of the Empire.” Or let the 
Premier turn from a learned historian 
teaching the Druids at Oxford to the 
less pleasant sight of an eyually learned 
historian and professor presiding over 
the intervention meeting of St. James’s 
Hall ; let him hear his own name con- 
demned for feebleness and incapacity by 
those who but yesterday lauded his genius 
and courage to the skies, and learn 
what stormy elements Reform has set 
free within this fevered body politic of 
Britain to sympathise with our neigh- 
bours in their national disaster. For 
to join in continental wars will no more 
be the mere choice of England’s aristo- 
cracy, nor to abstain from them that of 
our peate-loving tradespeople. The keys 
of the temple of Janus in this land have 
been handed over to the rugged strong 
and easily-led class below ; and leaders 
of skill are not wanting to guide the 
wild wishes of the democratic artisan 
into the vehement action of the nation. 
In vain has Mr. Morley, chief oracle 
of “those who act with” Mr. Harrison, 
preached peace to the working man 
in his Fortnightly Review. Mr. Harri- 
son and others who aspire to sit in 
council with the working man and 
form his opinions, must adopt the 
working man’s foreign policy if they 
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would hope to guide his votes at home. 
To cringe humbly, and be deaf to insult 
abroad, that you may bring money back, 
will never be the creed of their favourite 
class, whose sympathies are as quick as 
their temper is rugged. We do not 
urge Mr. Gladstone to take counsel 
wholly with these. We would be far 
from having him forthwith demand, 
with Mr. Odger, that Bismarck should, 
as an act of fairness to the French 
navy, clear those six colliers at Duclair 
out of the Seine mud. But we would 
entreat him to cast off the false glamour 
which has forbidden his seeing that 
England has a place among the nations 
which she cannot suddenly abandon 
without losing safety as well as honour. 
Why should we be lower in the world’s 
esteem in the days of Victoria than in 
the days of Cromwell? Yet who would 
be ready to say of us now with the 
writer whose vision of our country’s 
position then is bequeathed to us in 
prose, matchless as his “‘ Paradise Lost ;” 
“Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man .after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see 
her, as an eagle renewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full mid-day beam” ? 








